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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


In The Quest for January 1918, Sir William Barrett has an 
article on ‘“‘ the Psychic Factor in Evolution.” The existence of 
a psychic factor in evolution has not been recognized by earlier 
advocates of it, tho one school, the neo-vitalists, squinted in that 
direction. Sir William Barrett refers to a recent work by Dr. 
J. S. Haldane, reviewed. in the last number of The Hibbert 
Journal, as decidedly rejecting the mechanical explanation of, 
biological phenomena, tho his theory of “ organicism” is not 
much better and evidently is calculated to deceive us by a mere 
word. But it is interesting to remark a tendency to admit the 
insufficiency of the mechanical theory as previously defended by 
materialists. Sir William Barrett calls attention to organic phe- 
nomena which suggest intelligent selection as distinct from 
“natural”’ selection, and if that can be made out it would do 
much to sustain the claim for larger possibilities in the organic 
world than have usually been admitted. His article should be 
read by psychic researchers. The neo-vitalists take this position, 
but we require more scientific evidence to believe it. Sir William 
Barrett is but expressing an opinion, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from February Issue.) 
by James H. Hystop. 


The transcendental metaphysics that gives so much offence to 
the pragmatist is that which results from the playing of both 
parties for position, for the major premise is the primary con- 
dition of the conclusion that the one wants to enforce and the 
other to evade, while the bold usurpation by the pragmatist of an 
unctuous religious interest in an order from which his concealed 
scepticism excludes it may well exasperate his opponent who finds 
himself unjustly deprived of his heritage. In pleading for a 
reality that is trans-phenomenal, for some permanent substratum 
in connection with the transient, for substance against the limita- 
tion of knowledge to coexistences and sequences, for the phil- 
osophy of reflective and previsionary hope as against the “‘ meta- 
physics’ of risk and of “ doing things ’’, of spiritual stock gamb- 
ling, the primary desire is to get a major premise from which to 
conclude to some more practically important result, for instance, 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. The prag- 
matist, seeing that this will be the issue and that the slightest con- 
cession to metaphysics will land him in a religion, finds it most 
convenient to apply scepticism to the foundations of his oppon- 
ent’s position whose significance is not perceived by the layman, 
while he steals the phraseology of religion to sanctify a secular 
ideal. He is greatly helped in this policy by the fact that the 
philosopher cannot accept naive views of the world, and so taking 
advantage of this he may easily make it appear that the real friend 
of morality is the man who does not trouble himself with any- 
thing but the passing show. The pragmatist has simply stolen 
the metaphysician’s clothes and plays the role of a religious 
votary while the layman does not discover his scepticism, and the 
metaphysician, finding it necessary to educate and correct the 


illusions of this class, reveals his scepticism and conceals his 
faith. 
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Moreover the agnostic condition of the age makes it difficult 
or impossible to suggest the practical value of discussion about 
the existence of God and the belief in a future life. They are so 
burdened with the lumber of medizvalism and we are so happy ~° 
with our freedom from the blighting effects of that civilization, 
that our mental habits cannot escape the associations which they 
bring to us and which might still have power to divert us from a 
rational view of things. Hence, agnosticism, being a foregone 
conclusion from the various influences of science and scepticism 
that have given the formerly persecuted people power and confi- 
dence, becomes a new dogmatism which simply happens to be 
irreligious instead of religious. It is not that these beliefs in some 
form might not be useful if proved true, but that they are either 
false or unprovable, and that we cannot insist upon the importance 
for life of that of which we have no knowledge. Responsibility 
is proportioned to evidence. The old proofs have lost their 
cogency with the assumptions that gave them weight, and hence 
the interest in discovery of the new promulgates and fortifies the 
conviction that new evidence must be obtained for these beliefs, 
while we reconstruct them to fit intellectual and moral progress 
achieved in the present, or they must be relegated to the limbo of 
worthless literature. The consequence is that we may admit what 
we please about the value of these ideas, if they could be proved, 
but when we have no assurance that they are true or that they are 
anything more than unscientific fancies, or mythology and poetry, 
we dismiss them as unpractical and try to obtain our satisfaction 
in the present moment. Hence pragmatism has its victory by 
virtue of its adjustment to the scientific spirit which seems to have 
dispossessed philosophy and religion alike. 


But take the pragmatist on his own terms. Grant that dis- 
cussion about the existence of God and a future life in the old 
manner is obsolete, while you are in the business of transforming 
scepticism into an unctuous appearing religion is not it just as 
possible to transform faith? Do we need to abandon meaning 
because we abandon cant? Now the pragmatist cannot dispute 
that we may investigate the meaning of things. He may not see, 
but he ought to see, that this was all that the ages intended by the 
argument for theism, and that it was merely a stagnant dog- 
matism that kept it out of view. Grant that we cannot prove any 
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transcendental reality whatever, whether of matter or spirit, and 
that all that we know is fact, phenomenon. Grant that we do not 
know the nature of things or of consciousness, and that we can 
know nothing but coexistences and sequences in physical and 
mental events, is it necessary to know more in order to vindicate 
all the objects for which transcendental metaphysics so long 
stood? I think not. We must remember that we cannot laugh at 
the metaphysics of mind and worship that of matter while we are 
vociferously limiting knowledge to phenomena. Physical science 
gives us some measure of constancy and previsionary power, and 
hence we may find within the limits of “‘ empirical” knowledge 
the data for justifying the motives and expectations of the phil- 
osopher without insisting that metaphysics is anything more than 
true. We shall only have shown that metaphysics was too de- 
ductive, or that its induction had not been verified, or that it had 
tried to prove its beliefs on grounds that had not suggested them. 
But whether it is science or philosophy that establishes the con- 
clusion, metaphysics will come in to preserve those conceptions 
which give the fleeting show its consistency and meaning. We 
have discovered the indestructibility of matter and the conser- 
vation of energy without making them deductions from meta- 
physics. But they embody a metaphysics of a very comprehensive 
kind. In the discovery we have required nothing more than the 
facts that, in the one, gravity persists after the disappearance of 
color and normal tangibility, and that, in the other, the quantity 
of energy supposedly remains the same through all its transfor- 
mations or manifestations of efficiency, but with the discovery 
we carry a metaphysical background of permanence which is the 
basis of expectation and prediction. Hence, tho we can infer the 
future from law, we require a reality which makes law possible. 


Again, suppose that pragmatism accentuates action; that it 
places the supreme interest in doing things, in what consciousness 
does, not in what it is or inheres in; that we can determine the 
truth by the consequences of conduct, and that action is our proper 
function as opposed to speculative reflection—suppose all this, 
we may still ask the pragmatist toward what end he is moving in 
his action. What particular object have you in view? Are you 
too only indulging in vague abstractions that sound well when we 
can interpret them in our own way, or are you accepting the con- 
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ception of value which the ages have consecrated? How remove 
is the end or result you are seeking? Is it bounded by the grave 
or does it extend beyond? Is your end eternal or is it ephemeral ? 
At what point do you draw the line to say to the will or conscious- 
ness: “ Thus far and no farther”. Do you value conscious life 
enough to prolong it as much as possible, or do you yield to the 
passions of the moment and maintain that the one is as good as 
the other? If you feel or assert any obligation to make the best 
of this embodied consciousness, after the inspiration of a phil- 
osophy and religion which we are ashamed to avow, to prolong 
the period of life as long as nature will permit, instead of burning 
out its span by the pursuit of material or carnal pleasures, you 
admit the value of time into your ethical ideal and action, and if 
you stop short with the terminus which materialism assigns it, you 
do it, not because you desire it so, but because you cannot help it; 
not because survival would have no place in a rational universe, 
but because you believe so desirable an outcome is not to be gotten, 
and you prefer to appear very stoical about it, forgetting that your 
stoicism is just as virtuous in an accompaniment of hope as in 
one of despair. But if time does not count in moral ideals and 
actions, there is no legitimate restraint, moral or legal, to be 
placed upon libertinism. I can be my brother’s keeper only when 
there is something to save. You cannot talk of prudence, because 
that involves the consideration of time, and the ideal will not allow 
any limit to that element. Every man would be the measure of 
his own interest and be content with Spencer's dictum to accept 
the intensity of life in lieu of its extension. The conviction that 
we cannot end the life of consciousness by death; that death, may 
not end the consequences of indifference to time in the pursuit of 
our ideals, may be an incentive to some respect for the spiritual 
amenities of life. It is the consciousness that such ideals may not 
be realized that removes the influence of hope and the restraint of 
conscience. If we are to consider interest at all, and the prag- 
matist has no other form for conduct, we must expect few to 
make the sacrifices which political power construes as a duty to 
the world without sharing its rewards, or which are justified and 
rational in that view only on the assumption that the fruition is 
merely postponed 


I have dwelt upon this question of a future life, not because 
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it is a thing always to be harped upon in philosophy, nor because 
it is the only point of view from which to estimate duty, but 
because the weight of social and philosophic tradition and the 
nature of scientific knowledge will not permit the pragmatist to 
escape the consideration of it, and this whether he regards it as 
true or false. There is nothing, however, in pragmatic phe- 
nomenalism that excludes the possibility of believing on evi- 
dence, or of investigating, the persistence of individual person- 
ality, or that forbids the admission of the time element into our 
ethical ideals, short of eliminating them altogether. Its emphasis 
upon the unknown or the limits of knowledge does not deny the 
possible extension of that knowledge, but it serves as a legitimate 
protest against that other-worldliness which had turned the pres- 
ent life into a Pandemonium because it could not make it a 
Paradise. For this the pragmatic philosophy may have our bless- 
ing. We may make too little of the present in our life for the 
future as the Greeks made too little of the future in their enjoy- 
ment of the present. When civilization is saturated with Chris- 
tian ideals of duty which assign a course of action on the assump- 
tion of a meaning wider than the present, it is easy to praise 
virtues that have shown their value for this order while they 
were instituted in behalf of preparation for another, and yet to 
conceal the fact that we indorse them for other reasons than those 
which enabled history to make them a fixed social possession. 
But in ignoring the ends which had produced these habits and 
given them the stability of a social scheme we may start the 
custom of evading these duties and initiate again an age of license. 
We may teach an abstract duty if we are assured that the out- 
come will be the end which made and sanctified it, but when the 
end cannot be associated with the duties which we pretend to 
value, the sanctity of the law will be lost and our scepticism re- 
vealed in all its nakedness. The Christian as opposed to the 
Greek ethics has branded the rules of life with a tinge of religious 
hope and by that means balanced the temptations of passion, and 
unless pragmatic ethics can offer a compensation for sacrifice it 
will have a political instead of an educational problem to solve. 
Hence, in making the line of practical duty and happiness stop 
short with the bodily life, the ideal not having been realized at 
all, we may defeat the aims which our pragmatic philosophy so 
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approves. If we limit the ideal we must expect duty to find the 
same limits, and we cannot expect it to retain the inspiration of 
the Christian ideal unless it obtains its color and motive efficiency 
from that hope. 

Kant felt this when he urged the inequality between virtue 
and happiness in the present life as a demand for immortality to 
establish the rational relation between them. Assuming that the 
world was not rational and that immortality was necessary to 
make it so, he based the necessity of believing it on the disparity 
between the commands of conscience and the actual deserts of 
virtue. He did not think to see or say that, if he had to regard 
the present as irrational, he had no reason in “ experience”’ to 
expect that the next stage would be any better. He ought to have 
found rationality in the present order, whether it involved the 
unity of virtue and happiness or not in their full extent, so that 
he could expect it in the next. We cannot seize any cross section 
or transitional moment in the evolutionary process and exclude 
from it all elements of the next. It may be more perfect than the 
past or more imperfect than the future, but some constituents of 
the ideal must be found in it, as an index of its character and 
pledge of the future, even tho its passage is followed by a shadow. 


3ut what has all this to do with the relation between phil- 
osophy and democracy? What has the problem of cosmic mean- 
ing to do with forms of government? What have metaphysics 
and pragmatism to do with matters of this kind? The answer to 
these questions can be made perfectly clear. It is briefly that 
neither of these schools, whether they wish it or not, can escape 
the consideration of these problems. They may take any attitude 
they please in regard to them. I do not decide whether they shall 
be for or against a religious meaning to things. But their useful- 
ness is commensurate with their freedom of speech and the earn- 
estness with which they plead the cause of the nobler life. But 
evasion of the issue, whether made necessary by the intolerance 
of the public or the result of personal indifference to it, is fatal 
to the influence of philosophy and its traditions. Metaphysics is 
defined by its interest in the eternal and unless it can defend the 
permanence of personality or find some adequate substitute for 
personality or the value of the individual in social order, it has no 
such justification for existence in education as a democratic civil- 
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ization will give it when it supports its ideals. Pragmatic phil- 
osophy is especially obligated to consider the problem of cosmic 
meaning because its fundamental postulate is to measure truth and 
values by consequences. It declares its allegiance to those beliefs 
which prove themselves by being workable, and it is certain that 
a limit in time for personal consciousness less than that which is 
given to matter and energy has anti-social consequences of great 
magnitude, a fact made indubitable by history. We know what 
Gibbon said of it as a moral influence in social and political insti- 
tutions, and Goldwin Smith has reiterated this verdict. Measured 
by consequences, therefore, in the practical work of civilization, 
we might say that immortality had been proved and any scepti- 
cism of it is tantamount to the surrender of pragmatism itself. 
What then is the function of such a belief for social and political 
life? 

I said at the outset of this discussion that philosophy must 
have some message for the world at large, as well as for its special 
devotees, as the price of its recognition and usefulness in modern 
civilization, and so must include the rich and the poor, the wise 
and the ignorant. What message have our latter-day philoso- 
phers? We have all sorts of wise observations on Locke’s doc- 
trine of sensation, on the weakness of Hume's idea of causality, on 
Kant’s theory of space or the categories, and similar objects. But 
we have nothing to say about God and immortality, that is, an in- 
telligible and rational meaning for the universe, except we apolo- 
gise for the mention of them. We can only gather together an 
intellectual and aristocratic coterie that can manage to escape 
human duties and the struggle for existence, and to discuss prob- 
lems very much like the medieval question of the number of 
angels on a needle point, while we are waiting for the deluge. 

In thus stating the facts I am not reproaching the philosopher 
more than is due, if at all. In fact he is not wholly to blame for 
the situation. He is not so free to tell the truth as he should be. 
His silence and the want of a gospel is caused less by his scepti- 
cism than it is by the intolerance of the democracy which so much 
needs his guidance. Hence we cannot say that he ought to give 
it the message that it needs, but that he ought to be able to give 
it, and so make the public share, if it does not bear, the whole 
responsibility for the fault of not getting it. 
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I have reflected on the delinquencies of the philosopher in a 
manner perhaps to meet the appreciation of the physicist who 
thinks introspective and analytical thinking is foolish and useless. 

sut I must turn some attention to the physicist himself and ask if 
he has any means to supply the real intellectual and moral needs 
of the age. 

There is perhaps no class, except the man of the world, that 
feels more contempt for philosophy than the physicist, and he has 
just that right to so treat it that is conferred by the measure of 
obscurity and unintelligibility with which philosophy has allowed 
itself to be clothed. But the right to criticise and condemn carries 
with it the duty to supply for the world what philosophy has failed 
to supply. Now does physical science meet the wants which phil- 
osophy once supplied and still essays to supply ? 

Physical science has given us all the wonders of invention and 
cdliscovery in electricity and the application of mechanical power in 
its various forms. It has wonderfully enlarged the number of 
conveniences of life and strengthened man’s power against the 
inclemency of nature. It has supplied him with the means for 
satisfying desires that our ancestors could never satisfy. It has 
turned the world into a paradise compared with the uncultivated 
wastes of the past, while speculative philosophy, instead of con- 
tinuing to meet our intellectual and spiritual wants, has retired 
into the more gloomy haunts of scepticism, and in lieu of a gospel 
of comfort can only mouth over the phrases of Plato or Kant, and 
submissively yield the crown to the triumphs of its rival in 
physical knowledge. But amidst all its wonderful achievements 
in discovery and invention, mechanical and speculative, has 
physical science done anything to regulate the moral and social 
instincts of man? Has it done anything to supply his moral and 
spiritual cravings? Has it done anything to feed or strengthen 
his inner life of reflection and self-control? It has accomplished 
much, in fact, amazing results, in the mitigation of physical 
suffering, but has it created the moral character which would 
diminish the occasions for the mitigation of this suffering? 
Does it not rather absolve the conscience of man in thus relieving 
him of the consequences of his immoral conduct, and so weaken 
the impulses and restraints of prudence and morality? I know a 
physician who had a patient that had injured his health by cham- 
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pagne suppers and high living generally, and who came to this 
physician for the usual attention. The physician insisted on his 
relinquishing his banquets and leading a more simple life, with a 
diet that became a moral man. The patient met this demand with 
the exclamation: ‘* Damn it! It is your business to enable me to 
enjoy myself as I please.” 

There is no doubt that the achievements of physical science, 
especially within the domain of physiology, have done much to 
encourage this temper of mind, and to relax the restraints that 
tend to check the indulgence of unhealthy and immoral impulses. 
But it has at the same time taught us to know better the conse- 
quences of immorality, tho it has not supplied the respect for 
moral ideals that is more necessary for man than the chance to 
escape the penalties of his folly. It has no message or aid for the 
man who is the victim, not of his vices, but of the accidents of 
nature. It can offer no spiritual consolation in those crises of life 
which involve pain that is not the consequence of sin, but of 
severed affections. It cannot reach any afflictions of the mind. 


Its utmost service is within the domain of physical pain, and it 
has no remedy for the more bitter disappointments of disen- 
chanted hopes. It cannot offer comfort and consolation in cases 
for which it has no physical cure. It can only counsel a stoicism 
which it has no occasion to practise itself. 


Nor is it equal to the perplexities of our economic and social 
life. It has stimulated man’s economic hopes beyond the dreams 
of avarice, but has done nothing to temper those desires or to 
assign them the limits which the resources of nature require. It 
does nothing to help the life that will make those material com- 
forts less necessary than they appear. It keeps in the forefront 
the idea that civilization is material advantage and accumulation, 
and never realizes that even all our economic problems are 
correlated with moral impulses whose regulation would make the 
economic struggle less ugly and embarrassing. In other words, it 
can make no contribution to man’s spiritual life correlative to the 
material, and hence in the end can only enhance the bitterness of 
that strife which gives such a pessimistic and dark outlook for 
human aspirations. 

Physical science must have some gospel for the higher nature 
of man or cease trying to be a substitute for philosophic reflec- 
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tion. Silence and humility are more becoming virtues on its part 
than chaffing its rival, tho philosophy needs as much reform as 
physical science needs spiritual life. 

I have said that Greco-Roman civilisation was aristocratic and 
that its ethics and philosophy were constructed with such a polity 
in view. Christianity directly or indirectly established democracy. 
It took many centuries to effect this result, tho it tried it at the 
outset in the organization of the church. Socialism was its first 
political institution, but it soon abandoned this in its economic 
features and retained it for its moral and religious aims. Had 
ancient political institutions not crumbled to pieces, the church 
might have carried on its moral leaven without complicating its 
ideals with politics. But when it was called on to reorganise civil 
society it inevitably compromised the purity of its social and 
moral system by affiliation with the debaucheries of political 
power, as perhaps all union of church and state must do, and con- 
sequently it took many centuries for its genius to work itself out 
into democracy, this being founded on the value of the individual 
as indicated in personal immortality and the brotherhood of man. 
It effected this by substituting allegiance to God and the love of 
man for allegiance to the state and the fear of power. Hence it 
fixed for modern life the idea that the state is for man and not 
man for the state, and so puts every vocation under tribute and 
subservience to a democratic ideal, at least in its end if not in its 
method. It is this which will force philosophy either to supply 
an intelligible message for the masses or retire into oblivion. 

It was the church in all ages that kept alive the sense of hu- 
manity and the potency of the democratic idea. In all its vicissi- 
tudes it clung to this conception of its duties, tho its policy was 
often marred by too personal and selfish an interest in salvation 
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beyond the grave and the hypocrisy of its leaders. Its mission 


was not always on the surface of its history. War and ecclesi- 
astical ambition concealed the real forces that were sustaining 


social, moral, religious, and political progress below the surface _~ 


in the common people despite both teachers and rulers. It wa 
like the belief in a future life among the Greeks and Romans: it 
is more apparent in the epitaphs of the forgotten classes than in 
the lives and monuments of their aristocratic masters. Having 
once announced its mission as the salvation of man and abandoned 
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the ideals of Greco-Roman philosophy and life, it had to remain 
by its standards from the sheer force of logical consistency and 
compulsion and achieved its end against the insincerity and wick- 
edness of ecclesiastical power, while those noble hearts who pre- 
served its ideals left no monuments and no traditions of their 
lives. But what is the church doing now? Is it fulfilling this 
mission still? It has the will but not the power. Scepticism has 
infected its faith and in an age of science, reason, and education 
it seeks the guidance of tradition instead of knowledge, while the 
masses are in a life and death struggle with economic forces. 
Once it was the consolation and aid of the poor, as well as the 
humanizing restraint of the rich, and it was this by virtue of its 
conception of God and its doctrine of immortality; but having 
placed its spiritual beliefs in the hands of philosophy and science 
it has not been able to protect them from the leaven of scepticism. 
Consequently it has no assurance for the most potent of its 
agencies, while materialism has instated in their place the pursuit 
of economic aims. Science and education have made the prole- 
tariat intelligent enough to form their own opinions and the ballot 
liberates them from the arbitrary power, tho not the intellectual 
cunning, of their superiors, and so having lost their faith and 
finding the church too aristocratic for their tastes they have 
ceased to form the mainstay of its membership, tho still the sub- 
jects of its interest in economic charity and social patronage. 
Materialism having possessed the ideals of the age and reduced 
the spiritual view of life to intellectual culture and wit, the strug- 
gle for existence becomes economic instead of moral and the poor 
find their protection in labor unions, with the hope of immortality 
vanishing in the perspective. Science and invention have in- 
creased the material comforts of life beyond the dreams of 
avarice and man will not put off the redemption of his lot to an- 
other world. He yields his allegiance to achievements instead of 
promises, and the demand is made upon religion and philosophy 
that they supply a cure for physical instead of moral ills. 
Another influence leads to the same situation. Ancient au- 
thority was placed in the state, that is, in the will and power of 
man. The more intelligent and moral this will and power, the 
more stable the social organism. Compare the legends of Solon 
and Lycurgus with the history of Alcibiades and the Thirty 
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Tyrants. Christianity transferred authority. to the Divine will 
and endowed it with goodness and mercy, and the perspective of 
faith and trust was turned toward a fixed and ideal God instead 
of the arbitrary and capricious embodiments of human passion 
and ambition. It might have remained so, if church and state 
could have escaped a union. But when the church assumed the 
reorganization of society it retransferred this authority to man 
and made itself the vicegerent over belief as well as conduct. But 
it multiplied the heads of this power and made the authority per- 
manent. It was democratic in its origin and constitution as the 
priests who did the ruling could come from the lowest ranks. But 
various exigencies concentrated this authority over conduct and 
belief in a single man, the Pope, and then began the retrogression 
of all absolute power. Protestantism came with freedom of con- 
science and moved toward the separation of civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions. It sowed deep and wide the seeds of individual 
judgment and political liberty, and education made the exercise 
of them safer while it extended the demands for them, and 
political democracy was the result.. But one thing characteristic 
of the old regimé remained within the fold of Protestantism. It 
would not wholly surrender the principle of authority. It denied 
that of the Pope and the church and transferred it back to the 
Divine with a book revelation as an irreversible and infallible 
record of His will. In the Catholic system God was the first and 
last authority, but this conception was given elasticity by the in- 
terpretation of human agencies, the Ecclesiastical Councils, ad- 
justable to the changing influences of time and knowledge. But 
Protestantism, defending the rights of individual judgment, could 
not insure confidence in the wisdom and power of its leaders, and 
in order to obtain a common standard for concerted belief and 
action and in order to curb the anarchic passions of the demo- 
cratic spirit on which it was necessarily built, had to make its 
Biblical revelation inflexible, at least in those essentials which 
were necessary to justify its allegiance to the Christian religion. 
In this it failed to apply quite strictly its own principle of indi- 
vidual judgment, tho it could not escape, in its practical adminis- 
tration, the same method of interpretation which has character- 
ized all the intellectual efforts of man. In so far as it appealed to 
external authority of any kind it nullified its principle of justifi- 
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cation by faith, and in so far as it gave man any freedom of 
judgment in the formation of his beliefs or conditioned his salva- 
tion on his personal faith and character, it dispensed with the need 
of authority for any but political objects. It could develop in 
only one of two directions. It might choose external authority 
and return to Romanism, or it could choose internal experience 
and insight, with the principle of individual freedom, and develop 
into Rationalism. Science as applied to Biblical criticism has 
driven it into the latter, while its application to the physical world 
has dethroned the belief in God and immortality, and the poor 
have been left without those stays in their moral life which pro- 
tected them from the vices of the rich and the competition for 
wealth. With science for authority, materialism for a gospel, and 
a proletariat without a hope or a faith, we have a church left to 
dissipation in zsthetics and social functions, the business of the 
aristocrat. The sympathy for the poor remains in many noble 
minds, handicapped by the loss of faith or by those influences 
which have robbed it of power, but in many partly as a tradition 
and symbol of respectability and partly as a fear of political and 
economic revolution. 


Mr. Hobhouse, who is a philosophic writer of some repute in 
England, speaks very plainly on these questions. ‘‘ The mention 
of religion,” he says, “ leads naturally to the consideration of the 
causes of this change in the national temper (a change from the 
humanistic to the imperialistic temper!) among these, the decay 
in vivid and profound religious beliefs must certainly hold a 
place. This decay was in process a generation ago, but its effects 
at the time were offset by the rise of a humanitarian feeling 
which, partly in alliance with the recognized churches, and partly 
outside them, took in a measure the place of the old convictions, 
supplying a stimulus and a guidance to effort and yielding a basis 
for serious and rational public life. But the promises of that time 
have not been fulfilled. Humanitarianism, as we have seen, has 
lost its hold, and the resulting temper is a good-natured scepticism, 
not only about the other world, but also about the deeper problems 
and higher interests of this world. 


“The prevailing temper has, as its wont, fashioned for itself 
a theory. Indeed it has found more than one theory ready to 
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serve it. It can found itself on the current philosophy, on recent 
political history, and on the supposed verdict of physical science. 

“The most popular philosophy of our time has had a reaction- 
ary influence, the extent of which is perhaps not generally appreci- 
ated. For thirty years and more English thought has been sub- 
ject, not for the first time in its history, to powerful influences 
from abroad. The Rhine has flowed into the Thames, at any rate 
into those upper reaches of the Thames, known locally as the Isis, 
and from the Isis the stream of German Idealism has been 
diffused over the academical world of Great Britain. It would be 
natural to look to an idealistic philosophy for a counterpoise to 
those crude doctrines of physical force which we shall find associ- 
ated with the philosophy of science. Yet, in the main, the ideal- 
istic movement has swelled the current of retrogression. It is 
itself, in fact, one expression of the general reaction against the 
plain, human, rationalistic way of looking at life and its problems. 
Every institution and every belief is for it alike a manifestation 
of a spiritual principle, and thus for everything there is an inner 
and more spiritual interpretation. Hence, vulgar and stupid 
beliefs can be held with a refined and enlightened meaning, known 
only to him who holds them, a convenient doctrine for men of a 
highly rarified understanding, but for those of coarser texture 
who learn from them apt to degenerate into charlatanism. In- 
deed it is scarcely too much to say that the effect of idealism on 
the world in general has been mainly to sap intellectual and moral 
sincerity, to excuse men in their consciences for professing beliefs 
which on the meaning ordinarily attached to them they do not 
hold, to soften the edges of all hard contrasts between right and 
wrong, truth and falsity, to throw a gloss over stupidity, and 
prejudice, and caste, and tradition, to weaken the bases of reason, 
and disincline men to the searching analysis of their habitual 
ways of thinking.” 

Now what is philosophy doing in this situation? Itself in- 
fected with scepticism and materialism, or with their results, and 
that conception of its functions which makes money and leisure 
necessary for the intellectual culture which it worships, and with- 
out the gospel of God and immortality to influence rich and poor 
alike in their moral ideals, the one to restrain its passion for ma- 
terial possession and enjoyment, and the other to feel that hope 
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which is a half compensation for suffering and sacrifice while it 
installs in power the influence of a spiritual ideal—in this situation 
it is perfectly helpless and’ can only stand idly by and watch 
civilization rush over the precipice into the gulf of anarchy. It 
is repeating phrases about “ experience’, Kant’s categories, and 
the transcendental unity of apperception, or dissembling its con- 
victions in the jargon of Hegel, while the student is whistling to 
the wind and the poor are joining labor unions and voting for 
protection. 


Now philosophy has before it one or the other of two alterna- 
tives, if not both, as its mission. It must either obtain some defi- 
nite and assured faith about the meaning of this universe for all 
men in their spiritual aspirations, whether or not we call it faith in 
God and immortality, and make it perfectly consistent with social 
and economic differences, or it must devise means to effect a better 
economic equality in the struggle for existence. ‘To one or the 
other, or both, it is consecrated by all the influences of history 
and the avowals of its own profession. Otherwise it must pass 
into the limbo of mythology. We may talk about the theory of 
knowledge until we are blind; we may exposit and explain Locke, 
Hume, and Kant until doomsday ; we may go into hysterics about 
materialism as much as we please, unless we can produce or sus- 
tain a gospel that constitutes the highest ideals of the race, ideals 
of knowledge, of virtue, and of happiness, we must go a withered 
and palsied race into the asylum of all false prophets. We must 
have a creed to occupy and cheer “ the man with the hoe ”’ as well 
as the fortunate class that can wear white neckties and decollete 
dresses or amuse itself with the philosophy of Nietzsche in the 
streets of Sodom and Gomorrah. Otherwise those who grow our 
wheat and potatoes will be following the anarchist. Philosophy 
is either too aristocratic in its instincts and affiliations, supporting 
the social caste that only intensifies the bitterness of the economic 
struggle, or it has no gospel for a democracy that is commensur- 
ate with its spiritual needs, or if it has this gospel its language is 
either too unintelligible for practical life or it is not free to make 
its meaning clear. 


Let me indulge in a parable. There is a legend which might 
have represented the garden of Eden as the abode of the aristo- 
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cratic classes. Knowledge, science, art, wealth, and every achieve- 
ment of intellect and power had built up a refuge of ease and con- 
templation, exemption from toil and pain, while tradition has pre- 
served no memory of the dull millions on whose labor it rested. 
Eating of the tree of knowledge had only created materialism 
with all the debaucheries that may follow in its wake, if moral 
and spiritual life is not its accompaniment, and revenging nature 
had to place a guardian angel at the gates of Paradise to drive its 
inhabitants into the world to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. Still Cain will not be his brother’s keeper. 


It is not mere increase of knowledge, but the possession of 
character that is necessary to save man. Moral character, how- 
ever, cannot be expected to appear at its best where there is no 
hope of that self-realization which duty and happiness alike in- 
spire, and hence he who increases knowledge should be able to 
supply those conditions which make hope of some kind possible 
in the struggle for existence, whether it point to fruition in the 
present life or in another. He does not effect this by educating a 
few disciples who simply take his place in keeping a few others 
at the same task. His duty and privilege must be to supply those 
who are under him with the means of educating the masses into 
a perfectly simple and comprehensive ideal and hope, and of 
sympathizing with their practical life. He cannot expect every- 
body to spend his life in reading Plato and Aristotle, or Kant and 
Hegel. It is not enough to be able to speak fluently in the tech- 
nical shibboleths of a transcendental philosophy. He must have 
some general message of hope and inspiration for the many mil- 
lions that do the world’s work and suffer its pains and disappoint- 
ments. Those who come to him for light and knowledge must be 
able to carry this message and to give it intelligibly, and not 
merely to repeat scholastic phrases. It is the ability to impart 
personal conviction to the practical man of the world on the great 
questions of the meaning of the world and the destiny of man, 
and to do this in the light of present scientific facts, that is the 
primary duty of the philosopher, and not to imitate the church in 
its devotion to tradition and authority. He may impose a rigid 
discipline upon those who consult the oracles, but this course must 
end in humanising ideals and spiritual hopes, or philosophy will 
go the way of scholastic illusion. It will be his misfortune and 
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he will suffer no reproach if his willingness to educate and help 
does not achieve success because the beneficiary will not respond 
to his duties or receive his message. The subsequent work is that 
of government. Where the government is democratic the gospel 
cannot be too plain or clear and the power that rules where this 
gospel is not understood cannot be too wise or too honest. 


In an aristocracy the rich and the wise may live apart from 
the poor and the ignorant while they govern them, but in a 
democracy they can do neither. They must share with them the 
amenities of social and political life, and cannot govern, but must 
educate and persuade. In an aristocracy, as I have said, the rulers 
possess the knowledge and the power : in a democracy they possess 
the knowledge but not the power. They must therefore either 
educate the citizens or limit their power. If a noble sense of 
honor prevails intellectual education will suffice to secure social 
order: if it does not, the philosopher must provide a modification 
of political institutions to restrain the power that may have 
neither intelligence nor conscience. Greece had degenerated into 
a government of power without knowledge when Plato offered 
his race a method of reforming its political service by installing 
the wise and noble man in its administration. His Republic was a 
Greek discussion of the civil service, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that he advised placing speculative idealists in charge of the gov- 
ernment. It was the wise man instead of the scoundrel. In our 
modern democracy we have transferred the power without the 
knowledge from the one or the few to the many, from the tyrant 
to the proletariat, and the latter too often elects the scoundrel to 
office. We must, therefore, either educate this power or limit it. 
If we do the latter, we must see that it has duties as well as privi- 
leges. Education will avail, like the application of political 
power, only when the will of the ruler and the citizen follows the 
directions of reason and conscience. Government will always be 
the resource where knowledge and good will are not commensur- 
ate with each other. 


There are three stages in the evolution of social relations. 
They are represented in the ideas of Slavery, Liberty, Duty. 
Slavery is the primitive stage in which there is the maximum of 
power used to regulate conduct. Liberty is the stage in which 
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there is the minimum of power to restrain action. Duty is com- 
patible with either stage. None of them are secure from faults. 
With ideal men for rulers slavery would be a blessing. With 
ideal men for citizens liberty would be a blessing. But as we have 
neither we compromise by trying to adjust all three ideas to each 
other. Human nature being what it is, slavery only offers 
temptations to power which liberty has to curtail, and liberty only 
offers license to desire which should be curtailed, and duty may 
be as much abused as either of the other two ideas. One advant- 
age the ideal of duty possesses. It always implies some restraint 
of individual passion in the interest of the whole. Its value, how- 
ever, depends wholly upon the judgment in the application of it. 
We may apply it to the obligation that the slave shall obey his 
master, or we may limit it to the obligation of the ruler while the 
citizen goes free to revel in his own will. In free civilisations the 
claim is for unrestrained desire and duty plays no part. If all 
citizens were saturated with the sense of duty, tho it is liable to 
abuse, they would harbor a state of mind that requires only en- 
lightenment to secure a sound civilisation. Education can achieve 
ideal results where there is a will to follow an ethical ideal involv- 
ing a rational end and rational limitation of desires. But where 
this sense of duty does not prevail there must be more than the 
education of the intellect. The will has to be regulated and you 
have some measure of the social stage which people love to call 
slavery just to obtain license. Evolution requires the joint and 
harmonious action of two things, knowledge and virtue. Knowl- 
edge affords intelligent direction of the will and this may not 
result in virtue at all. Virtue requires discipline of will with 
reference to an ethical ideal imposing a duty, and if this does not 
exist in the mind, the discipline must come from without and this 
requires government to effect it. Liberty has to be curtailed and 
the education of the intelligence under a bad will only adds power 
to sin. But given the will to do the right, education has an easy 
task and government would be divested of its disagreeableness. 
Good will in the citizen is more important than education. It is 
the same in government. Given these, education will do the rest, 
but your task is to combine intelligence and honesty or good will 
in the government. Citizen and ruler must have more than 
knowledge. Can philosophy give it? 
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Nicht genug ist edel Denken, Noble thought is not enough, 
Edles schaffen muss der man. Noble action makes the man. 
Glicklick wem die Studen schenken Happy he to whom the times 
GGtter dass er ’s tiben kann. Give the gods to guide his deeds. 


Doch den Géttern gleich zu wandeln And yet to wander like the gods 


Seines Lebens Wege hin, His life unto its end, 
Weiss nur wen bei edlem Handeln Knows only whom in noble acts 
Leitet auch ein edler Sinn. A noble sense of honor leads. 


The philosopher can educate or furnish ideals and inspiration, 
if he has any gospel to impart to the public. His primary duty is 
to have, or to find, this gospel, and in default of it he can only be 
pensioned at a life of mumbling a ritual over the cerements of a 
dead past. If he devotes his services to the aristocratic instincts 
he can only perpetuate the pride which he can neither educate nor 
govern in that morality which is so necessary for the right use of 
political power and he will not reach those who actually hold and 
direct the reins of government. He must have that wide and com- 
prehensive message of inspiration and hope, commensurate with 
the interests of all classes, which will offer the poor and ignorant 
some consolation and aid in the struggle of evolution and the rich 
some social and spiritual ideal as a substitute for the economic 
passion for wealth and station, which only excite the erivy of 
those whom materialism has robbed of a better. Some meaning 
of this cosmos applicable to the daily lives of all of us, and not 
merely some intellectual culture that places one class above an- 
other while it exploits the lower for the means of this self- 
indulgence. It is not the chief end of man to pursue his own 
culture alone or to gain the applause and patronage of those who 
are the lucky pensioners of fortune. He may do this in any 
civilization but a democracy, as truth is convertible into law in 
aristocracies, but must be converted into logic in democracies. If 
the poor are not the governing class, it is a simple matter, but give 
them political power without a spiritual ideal and the philosopher 
must either supply this desideratum or have no function at all in 
its order. He will have to pass away as did the ancient priest. 
He cannot continue to serve the class which no longer has political 
power and whose ideals are as materialistic as those of the classes 
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he despises. He will have to find some spiritual conception of 
things adjustable to the wants of society and the best instincts of 
the lowliest individual. 


It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 





But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 

And friendless sons of men. 


It is not for me to decide just how each man shall effect this ’ 
result. Every one must choose his own message and his own 
method. But whatever they are they must penetrate, directly or 
indirectly, to the lowest strata of society which it is so necessary 
in a democracy to guide, to help, and to elevate. 


And bringing our lives to the level of others 
Hold the cup we have filled, to their uses at length. 
‘Help me, God! love me, man! I am man among men, 
And my life is a pledge 
Of the ease of another’s!’ 


In this work the philosopher must reform the church and give 
it a creed and that creed must carry with it the power to make for 
righteousness. The men who will do this will rule the ages and 
will instill the spiritual into other types of history. ‘‘ They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 
Any inspiration that evades this duty will be without the de- 
manded service to the age. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


PREMONITION OR COINCIDENCE. 


The following record was made by Dr. Hodgson: 


On Aug. 3rd, 1895, I spent the evening at the house of Mrs. Hor- 
ace Lamb, in Milton. While at dinner Mrs. Lamb told me of a 
strange experience which happened in her husband’s family, an 
account of which, she said, was written on a piece of paper that was 
pasted on the back of a picture hanging in another room. After din- 
ner we examined this picture and found the following statement 
written on the piece of paper which was stuck to the back: 

** James Otis, the great lawyer and statesman in the revolutionary 
struggle, brought this engraving of America, weeping over her 
worthies, into mother’s Aunt Maxwell’s, with whom she lived in 
State St., the day he left Boston for Andover, and pinned it on the 
wall of the parlor, saying, ‘ don’t take this down, for the next news 
you hear of me will be that I am killed by lightning’ that proved 
true, as six weeks after this, on Friday afternoon, May 23rd, 1783, 
he was struck by a flash while standing at Mr. Osgood’s door, where 
he lived in Andover.” 

Mr. Lamb told me that he believed that this statement was writ- 
ten by his aunt, Miss Jane Lamb, daughter of Mrs. Thomas Lamb, 
and niece of Mrs. Maxwell. Mrs. Lamb was told of the circum- 
stances by her mother who was present when James Otis is said to 
have pinned the picture on the wall. There is nothing special about 
the engraving except that it is a patriotic picture and James Otis 
took an active part in the Revolutionary War. 

R. Hopeson. 


James Otis (1725-1783) is noted especially for his great 
oration before Gov. Hutchinson against the “ writs of assist- 
ance’, or British claim to the right of searching anywhere on a 
general warrant for smuggled goods. This speech, five hours 
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long, was delivered with wonderful effect in 1761, and, according 
to John Adams, “ Then and there the child Independence was 
born.” He was on an after date assaulted by British officers, and 
in consequence of his injuries gradually relapsed into mental 
aberration, relieved more or less from time to time, and never 
profound. 

It is true that he was in Boston six weeks before his death, 
and he was then able to argue a case in court, though with less 
than his old time fire. The chief biography written about him is 
that of William Tudor, from which we make these pertinent 
extracts: 


“The day after his return to Andover, he exhibited some marks 
of agitation. He took a hatchet in the morning and went to a copse 
of pines standing on a rising ground a few yards from the house, 
and passed all the forenoon in trimming away the lower branches of 
the wood. When Mr. Osgood came to call him to dinner, he said 
with great earnestness, ‘ Osgood, if I die while I am at your house, 
I charge you to have me buried under these trees’, and then he 
added, with a little touch of humor that shone forth like a bright 
gleam in a tempestuous sky, ‘ You know my grave would overlook 
all your field, and I could have an eye upon the boys and see if they 
minded their work.’ [He had boarded with Mr. Osgood’s family 
for about two years.} * * * 

“Six weeks after his return, on Friday afternoon, the 23rd day 
of May, 1783, a heavy cloud suddenly arose, and the greater part ot 
the family were collected in one of the rooms to wait till the shower 
should have past. Otis, with his cane in one hand, stood against the 
post of the door which opened from this apartment into the front 
entry. He was in the act of telling the assembled group a story, when 
an explosion took place which seemed to shake the solid earth,—and 
he fell without a struggle, or a word, instantaneously dead, into the 
arms of Mr. Osgood, who, seeing him falling, sprang forward to 
receive him. This flash of lightning was the first that came from the 
cloud, and was not followed by any others that were remarkable. 
There were seven or eight persons in the room, but no other was 
injured. No mark of any kind could be fourd on Otis, nor was 
there the slightest change or convulsion in his features. 


“It is a singular coincidence that he often expressed a wish for 
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such a fate. He told his sister, Mrs. Warren, after his reason was 
impaired, ‘my dear sister, I hope when God Almighty, in his 
righteous providence, shall take me out of time into eternity, that it 
will be by a flash of lightning’, and this idea he often repeated.” 
( Pages 483-6. ) 


Of course there is now no way of rigidly examining the story 
that Otis made a definite prophecy that the next time Mrs. Max- 
well heard from him he would be dead from lightning. But it 
articulates perfectly with the account in the biographies. He was 
in Boston six weeks before his death. He was accustomed to wish 
that he might die by lightning, and this alone couples with the 
event to constitute a remarkable coincidence, for a man has not a 
chance in many thousands of meeting his death that way. It is 
difficult to suppose that what he actually said to Mrs. Maxwell 
was no more than to express his customary wish, since that would 
have no significance in connection with leaving the picture hang- 
ing, while if he prophesied that the next news of him would be 
his death, by lightning or any other means, there would be a mel- 
ancholy interest about the picture which was fastened on the wall 
as his last act in that house. Then, too, we find by his remark to 
Osgood regarding his place of burial that his thoughts were 
dwelling on the subject of his death the day after his return from 

3oston and Mrs. Maxwell’s house.—(W. F. P.) 


PREMONITORY VISION OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


The Philadelphia Press of Oct. 16, 1898, shortly after the 
New York Republican Convention which nominated Roosevelt 
for Governor, contained an article of which the following is the 
principal part : 


“Tt happened that Mr. Depew was called upon to deliver three 
important addresses in less than two weeks. He had been asked by 
Colonel Roosevelt to make the speech placing Roosevelt in nomina- 
tion as candidate for Governor. He had been invited to speak for 
the State upon New York Day at Omaha, and he had been cordially 
asked to speak before the Hamilton Club when he was in Chicago 
on his way back from Omaha. 
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“It seemed to him that all three of these occasions offered excel- 
lent opportunity for him to say those things which were uppermost in 
his mind respecting the inevitable expansion of the influence of the 
United States. Nevertheless, it was difficult even for so experienced 
an orator to plan speeches that were to be so near together, whose 
central thought was to be the same, which should nevertheless differ 
in treatment and phraseology. This difficulty puzzled him somewhat. 


“On the Saturday afternoon, before the Republican Convention 
was to meet, Mr. Depew went to the Country Club, at Ardsley-on- 
the-Hudson, which is his temporary home, and after luncheon he 
went out upon the piazza, from which a beautiful vista across the 
Hudson can be obtained. 


“He sat there lazily, intent only upon the scenery, which was 
especially agreeable to a man who had been for a week in the thick 
of the most exciting business undertakings. Bye and bye the vista 
seemed to pass away. He saw as vividly as tho the scene were real 
and in the convention hall in Saratoga. He saw the delegates stroll 
in. He looked at the presiding officer, whose name he did not know, 
as he called the convention to order. 


“ He heard that temporary chairman’s speech, he saw the various 
details of preliminary organization, and all of the work of the con- 
vention was as vivid and distinct as though he were a part of it at 
the moment. Then, at last he saw Mr. Quigg make the motion for 
the nomination of candidates and heard the brief comment with 
which Mr. Quigg accompanied that motion. 

“ He did not, it is true, know that as a matter of fact Mr. Quigg 
was to make that motion; nevertheless, he saw him do it. He said 
to himself, * Your time is come for your speech placing Roosevelt in 
nomination’. He saw himself arise, address the Chair, and heard 
himself deliver the speech and felt the glow of satisfaction at its 
reception, which is the highest reward of eloquence. 

“ After that, the convention hall, the voices of the orators, the 
faces of the delegates faded away as in a dream, and Mr. Depew 
again saw the vista of the Hudson and the distant mountains across 
the stream. He got up, went to his room and wrote out with his own 
hand the speech, exactly as he afterward in fact delivered it. 


“The address which the delegates heard was the address which, 
by that singular preoccupancy of the mind, Mr. Depew composed on 
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that dreamy Saturday afternoon. Afterward, at the convention, he 
was amazed to discover that the picture which he saw with his mind’s 
eye was perfectly reproduced to his physical eye and ear in the con- 
vention, even to the words of the chairman and the manner and the 
motion of Mr. Quigg. 


“Mr. Depew speaks of this as a strange mental phenomenon. He 
does not attempt to explain it. In other times, he has composed 
speeches or the general outline of one, in a single flash of inspiration, 
but he never before saw and heard himself deliver an address in the 
manner of the experience of that September afternoon. 


“After the Saratoga convention, Mr. Depew found himself 
puzzled as to the way in which he should speak what was in his mind 
at Omaha. The central thought, he knew, must be like that which 
he uttered at Saratoga. 


“Suddenly the whole treatment came to him, although not the 
phraseology, as was the case with the Roosevelt speech. Again, he 
went to his room and wrote out the Omaha address. The Hammond 
Club address was dictated late on the Saturday evening before he 
started for Omaha. 


“A little while before dictation began, Mr. Depew had no idea 
of the manner in which he should treat the subject he had in mind. 
Two hours before he met the stenographer, the speech was outlined. 
Like a good workman, he knew where his tools were and how to use 
them, for he speedily had the few statistics that he needed at hand, 
and then, pacing the floor, he dictated the speech precisely as the 
enthusiastic members of the Hamilton Club heard it.” 


Mr. Depew’s ability, as witnessed in the last two of the three 
incidents given above, to have, especially at a time of stress, 
sudden illuminations by which the perplexing matter of how to 
vary the speeches was solved suddenly or quickly, even “ the 
whole treatment ”’ seeming to emerge at a leap from the depths, 
differs in degree, not in kind, from the experiences of everyone. 
A large part of our hardest thinking consists merely in narrowly 
watching for the thoughts which seem to rush of their own voli- 
tion into the mental arena and seizing the fittest before they as 
suddenly vanish. Of course there are few with whom the process 
of subliminal elaboration reaches so nearly finished a product 
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before it is presented to view, as in the case of Mr. Depew, and 
probably it happens to him only when his mind is burdened by an 
impending responsibility of composition for which he has hardly 
time. Nor would it have happened to him, but for his lifelong 
habit of consciously composing addresses which has stored up 
subconscious facility. 


But the incident relating to the Convention speech contains 
elements of a different character. Not only the structure and the 
very language of the speech came to Mr. Depew in a constant 
stream, but it was to the accompaniment of a visual hallucination 
so powerful that it obliterated all sense of the beautiful landscape 
that lay spread out before him and which he had just been ad- 
miring. Nor did he simply seem to be in the convention hall, but 
the scene which he visualized was, unless the narrative which we 
have read be false, the one which he actually saw when he entered 
that hall in fact, a few days later: the temporary chairman was 
unexpectedly the same, the man who moved that the candidates 
be presented was the same and his manner and words the same, in 
short the whole scene of his vision was reproduced. 

}ut no one would be so foolish as to believe this on the basis 
of a newspaper story. So thought Prof. W. R. Newbold, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He therefore inquired of Mr. 
Depew whether, and to what extent, the story was true. 


Nov. 10, 1898. 
CuHaAuNCEY Depew, Esq., LL.D., 
O fice of the N. Y. Central R. R., New York City. 

DEAR Sir: I enclose you a newspaper clipping which appeared 
about three weeks ago in the Philadelphia Press. The content, if 
true, is of no little interest to those of us who are interested in the 
more obscure and unusual forms of mental process, and again, if 
true, the fact that the man who experienced it is so well known, and 
is a man whose word would carry weight adds a peculiar interest to 
the circumstances. May I ask you whether the account here given 
is substantially correct, and if not correct, whether there is any con- 
siderable basis of fact for it, and what that basis of fact is? 


I am aware that I am trespassing upon the time of a very busy 
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man and I have purposely waited until the conclusion of the cam- 
paign before doing it. I trust that the intrinsic interest of the sub- 
ject will be my sufficient excuse. 
Most sincerely yours, 
Wo. RoMAINE NEWBOLD, Dean. 


The dean’s letter was explicit, asking in substance if the news- 
paper story was (1) a lie, (2) substantially correct, (3) or cor- 


rect only in part. Mr. Depew’s reply was short, but sufficiently 
explicit. 


New York CENTRAL & Hupson RIVER RAILROAD Co. 
GRAND CENTRAL DEpoT. 


| New York, Nov. 19, 1898. 
Pror. WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD, 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of Nov. 10th, enclosing 
an article from the Philadelphia Press. 


The story is substantially true as written. 


Yours very truly, 
Cuauncey M. Depew. 


There are familiar formule, easily learned by any bright 
school boy, for explaining any such incident, especially when the 
subject is plain John Doe. Somehow, it does not seem quite so 
simple to apply them to Chauncey M. Depew, yet why not? He 
had a mental picture of a Convention, knowing from experience 
how conventions look; when he got to the hall he recalled the 
waking dream and had a feeling of familiarity come over him, 
assisted by a chance resemblance, it may be. And there you are! 
But Mr. Depew testifies that the scene was identical with the 
vision, that the same unknown man was in the chair, that Mr. 
Quigg, of whose intentions he had no previous notice, actually 
did and spoke as in the vision, etc. The very fact that he was 
familiar with the aspect of conventions should have made him 
proof against confounding mere resemblance and identity. Mr. 
Depew is quoted as saying that he was “‘ amazed’, and endorses 
the report. One may be as willing as the next man to reduce this 
incident to the commonplace, and yet hesitate to step up to a 
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fairly brainy and forceful gentleman who has told a complicated 
incident and declared that he was amazed by it, and to inform 
him that the facts are essentially otherwise than he has reported 
them, and that there was nothing in the world for him to be 
amazed about.—(W. F. P.) 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following record is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson 
and largely explains itself. It was worked up by the clergyman 
who is named in the accounts and reported the facts to Dr. Hodg- 
son. The corroboration needed has usually been given and no 
comments are necessary. 


A bracketed comment near the end and signed “ L. E.” is by 
Miss Lucy Edmunds, who was Dr. Hodgson’s secretary. The 
document to which she alludes was probably explained by a later 
letter of Mr. Dickerman.—Editor. 


18 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

On the night of the 13th of March, 1895, I was sleeping in Sheap- 
ards Hotel, Cairo, Egypt. 

I dreamt that my sister, whom I left in her usual health in the 
States some months before, called at the hotel with a strange gentle- 
man, said she was travelling to some other place, and just called on 
me for a few moments. I was much pleased to see her, and thought 
her improved in appearance. I awoke; it was about the middle of 
the night, I thought over the dream for a few moments, then went to 
sleep, with no more dreams. In the morning I awoke suddenly by 
hearing a call, Al, Al, Al! I heard the last two calls awake with my 
eyes open. It was my sister’s voice unmistakably. No one else then 
living ever called me Al. I think I almost saw her, so vividly her 
voice called up her form and features. 


It was broad daylight, and time to arise, which I did, saying 
“Emma is dead! I know it.” On going down to breakfast I told 
Miss Maude my dream and call, also told her I knew Emma was dead 
and asked her to remember the date. During the forenoon I related 
the circumstance and the impression it made to a gentleman friend 
who called on me, asking him also to make a note of the date, which 
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he did. I frequently talked with Miss Maude about my impressions 
and when no letters reached me for six weeks, said I was certain my 
people hesitated to write me the bad news. Six weeks after, while in 
Athens, I received a letter from my nephew saying he had been 
called to my sister’s home by the death of her son (a young man of 
twenty-four) and had attended his funeral, and one week later my 
sister had died, on the night of the 13th of April, from pneumonia. 
I remarked to Miss Maude on opening the letter that I knew it con- 
tained the announcement of my sister’s death. 
Very truly yours, 
ALICE MADDOCK. 

To my nephew, the Rev. W. Dickerman. 


September fourth, ninety-six. 


18 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

Mrs. Maddock related her dream and the calls she received (as 
she said) from her sister, saying she was certain she was dead, and 
we frequently discussed the occurrence. 

I could not laugh her out of the idea before a letter arrived with 
the news of her sister’s death, and was present when she told our 
friend, a gentleman who was in Cairo at the time, the morning of 
March fourteenth, ninety-five. 

Yours, etc., 
ALICE MAUDE. 
September fourth, eighteen hundred ninety-six. 


Sept. 12, 1896. 
Bella Vista, Hull, Mass. 


A few winters ago I was in Naples, Italy, sent there by a well 
known physician in London, a specialist in nervous diseases, and by 
Dr. Krauss, of Carlsbad, Austria, they agreeing “ that a great shock 
to the spine caused the trouble, that no medicine would benefit me, 
nothing but time, years in fact, and a warm climate would be of any 
use’; was having terrible cramps in the muscles and nerves of my 
back and side around the heart several times during day and night. 


I had been in Naples two months, when the proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel offered to take a party of eight to a Miracle Church 
near Pompeii in the valley. 
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I listened to stories of many cures made there by prayer to the 
Virgin, disbelieving the whole. The night before going my niece had 
gotten up three times during the night to rub the knots out of my 
back and at no time had they been more painful. We were all 
Protestants who went with the proprietor to the church that day. I 
did not believe in oral prayer or prayer of any kind, but I asked the 
Mayor of Cinconatta’s wife, who was one of the party, if she in- 
tended to pray to be cured of the neuralgia from which she suffered. 
She scornfully answered “ No.!  “ Well,” I said, “if any one can 
be cured by asking and praying, why not try it. I shall certainly, 
although I am not a believer.” It takes some courage to walk to an 
altar and kneel and pray while you know that a whole party is laugh- 
ing at you. But I did kneel in sober earnest and before the picture 
of the mother of Christ, asked that the cramps in my body might 
be cured. 


We returned to the hotel, I expecting cramps all the way; they 
did not come, and to my utter surprise the night passed without one, 
days and weeks passed without pain. In fact it is six years since then 
and until this summer there has been no return of the trouble ; this 
summer I have had two or three. 


I know I had no more cramps. Was it because I was cured when 
I visited the church? or was it the prayer? I cannot tell, can you? 


Respectfully, 


ALIcE Mappock. 


Bella Vista, Hull, Mass. 


My aunt had been having cramps in her back, in fact all over her 
body, for several months, so bad that I would have to get up two or 
three times in the night and rub her. 


One day while in Naples on our way to Pompeii, we stopped in 
one of the miracle churches, which is customary for the tourist ; there 
were crutches and different kinds of braces, which had been left by 
cripples who said they had been cured. 


Several were in the party, Protestants, who of course had no 
faith in anything of the kind. My aunt said, “If these people say 
this thing has cured them, it will do no harm for me to pray at this 
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shrine.” We all laughed, she marched boldly up, prayed her little 


prayer, and from that day to this summer she has had no return of 
those cramps. 


Perhaps it was only a coincidence. 
The night before I had been up several times with her. 


ALICE MAUDE. 


September nineteenth, ninety-six. 


Sept. 12, 1896. 
Bella Vista, Hull, Mass. 


Some years ago | hired a large old-fashioned house in New York 
which had belonged to a widow lady, who from her quaint dress I 
judged to be a Quakeress. She died and her son rented the house to 
me stipulating | should buy some of the furniture stored in the attic, 
which I consented to do. In sorting out the furniture I found eight 
chairs of curled maple and a very old-tashioned table, which I knew 
must have been seventy years old; I had them cleaned up and brought 
down into the dining room. A friend of mine living in Rochester 
wrote asking me if I did not want a first-rate cook, a Canadian, half 
Indian. I answered yes, and the cook arrived at dusk one evening ; 
as I had not prepared her bed I told her to sleep on the sofa adjoin- 
ing the dining room at the side of the room; the alcove was without 
doors or curtains. In the morning when nearly through breakfast, 
the cook asked me if the old lady did not want her breakfast. When 
I asked what old lady she said the one that came in the room at five 
o’clock and looked at the chairs and table, putting her hands on the 
table and opening the drawers. She said she had on a white cap and 
white handkerchief pinned over her bosom, and black dress with 
plain short skirt ; said she was awake but did not speak to her. After 
she had looked all around the dining [room] she went out. The cook 
described fully the person and dress of the former owner of the 
house and on inquiry I found that the chairs and table were the first 
furniture bought by the owner of the house on her marriage and used 
in the dining room by her, but relegated to the attic when her children 
grew up and demanded more fashionable things. The cook had 
never heard of the old lady. “ Well, Sophia,” I said, “ you must 
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have seen a spirit, as I have no old lady with me. Did you ever see 
anything before like this?” She answered, “ Yes ”’, she had. 
Very truly yours, 
ALICE MADDOcK. 
Rev. W. Dickerman. 


18 Lafayette Place. 


New York, Sept. 29, 1896. 
Mr. DICKERMAN :— 

I remember perfectly our old Indian woman cook describe seeing 
an oid lady come in at about five o’clock in the morning in the dining 
room where she slept in an alcove. The woman, she said, looked at 
the chairs and table, went all around the room, and then out without 
looking at her or speaking. The cook asked for the old lady at break- 
fast time, and described in full the person and dress of the former 
owner of the house and furniture then in dining room. The cook 
was a stranger and only came the night before, and could not have 
heard anything of the previous owner. 

Very respectfully, 
C. T. Ryan. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
Ws. F. DIcKERMAN, Pastor. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 30, 1896. 
DEAR Doctor Hopcson :— 


The statements enclosed, of three experiences, an auditory 
hallucination with coincidence, a veridical apparition and a case of 
miracle cure, were related to ‘me laast month by my aunt, Mrs. 
Thomas Maddock, of New York City. By my request she has fur- 
nished the written statement, now in your hands, for use of the 
S. PR. 


Mrs. Maddock is a lady of marked intelligence, a close observer, 


has travelled extensively, of liberal views and singularly free from 
superstition. 


If you can make no use of the statements, please return the 
manuscripts to me. 


Yours truly, 
W. F. DIcKERMAN. 
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New Haven, Conn.. Oct. 16, 1896. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson :— 


I am not the nephew who informed Mrs. Maddock of her sister’s 
and son’s death, but have this day written to ascertain his address, 
and to procure all the information asked in your letter of Oct. 15. 
Mrs. Maddock is now on her way to Japan and the Indies, to be gone 
one year, but I will do my utmost to complete the evidence. I have 
other cases, still more interesting, which I will report upon as soon as 
I can work them up. I would like to have a sitting with Mrs. Piper. 
Can it be arranged? 

Very truly, 
W. F. DicKERMAN. 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 4th, 1896. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson :-— 
* * * * * *K ~ * 


I have been unable, as yet, to find the nephew who informed Mrs. 
Maddock of her sister’s decease, but will continue my inquiries. 
* * * * * * * * 
Very truly, 
W. F. DickerMAN. 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 12, 1897. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson :— 
* * oK OK rk *K * ~ 


The letter enclosed is all that I can get in the way of corrobor- 
ation of Mrs. Thos. Maddock’s experiences. 
* x * * * * * * 


Very truly, 
W. F. DicKERMAN. 


A statement of facts pertaining to the abstract, as those men- 
tioned by Mrs. Thomas Maddock, can not be made by the under- 
signed from any direct personal knowledge other than that imparted 
to him by the said Mrs. Maddock after her visit at the church of 
Valle d’Pompeii in the year 1890 (I think), when she found herself 
relieved from a very troublesome and painful ailment. This fact 
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was published by the founder of that now famous religious station 
and attributed to supernatural causes, #. e., a special grace granted 
to a supposed devotee, and hence classed as a miracle, among the 
many that are periodically reported attributing certain extraordinary 
cures said to have actually taken place, to the intercession of the 
blessed Virgin in whose honor the church, etc., was erected by Signor 
Bartolo Longo, who is in correspondence with thousands of devotees 
and believers in every part of Christendom. See his monthly report, 
which is sent with this. [Don’t remember seeing this and can find no 
trace of it. Have written to Dickerman about it. Aug. 31,97. H.] 


Regarding the second fact mentioned by Mrs. Maddock during 
her trip up the Nile between the 13th of February and March 5, 
1895, on board the steamer Memphis, the writer was impressed by 
the assurance with which Mrs. Maddock mentioned what she be- 
lieved to be a communication from the spirit world; and as the 
demise of her sister really took place at the time, as she was after- 
wards informed by letter, the writer is disposed to believe in the 
supernatural manifestation, and now all the more since he has had 
himself various indications of the presence and watchfulness of the 
spirit being of departed friends, protecting through mysterious means 
those who follow the path of virtue and truth in this world. 


A. G. CAPRANI. 
Naples, 17/1/’97. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 4, 1897. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson :— 
* * * * * * * * 

I mailed you all the documents sent by A. G. Caprani, except a 
magazine, which I had translated by an educated Italian, who found 
no reference whatever to Mrs. Maddock’s case. I do not remember 
receiving any report by Bartolo Longo. I was careful to forward 


you all received but the magazine, which must have been the wrong 
number. 


* * * * * * * * 


Yours sincerely, 
W. F. DicKERMAN. 
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APPARENT MATERIALIZATION. 


The following incident is from the records of Dr. Hodgson 
and is a most important one. The ground for asserting this im- 
portance is the exceedingly preposterous character of the phe- 
nomenon as it would be adjudged by the average Philistine and 
plain man. It is a case of apparent “ materialization’’ under 
circumstances that make it impossible to impeach it by means of 
the usual objections to such phenomena. The case is not exposed 
to the objections of the conjurer. You have to resort to hal- 
lucination to account for it, and that is the interest in the incident. 
Superficially it conforms to the demands of “ materialization ”’, 
but a little knowledge of psychic phenomena, and especially of 
veridical hallucinations, will enable any one to classify it. The 
probability is that the man was rendered clairvoyant in a semi- 
waking state, what may be called a waking trance, one in which 
self-consciousness and normal memory is retained, but with 
anesthesia shutting out rapport with the physical world, the 
replica of it in the veridical hallucination takes the place of the 
physical world in the mind of the percipient, and he gets into 
communication with his father, and true to the dream state in 
which he is, he can conceive it only as real. That sense of reality 
transmits itself to the waking state, as sometimes occurs with 
normal people. Consequently the case is a most important one 
as throwing light on many cases reported as “ materialization ” 
and which, if they have any genuine element at all about 
them, are veridical hallucinations connected with a waking 
trance.—Editor. 


Birmingham, Oakland Co., Mich., 
Sept. 17th, 1895. 
Dear Mr. Hopcson :— 


Enclosed is a letter containing an account of Mr. J. Brooks Mar- 
tin, of Bozeman, Montana, seeing his father, who has been dead 
about two years. Mr. Martin’s sister lives here in Birm. and 
has let me take and use this letter without her brother’s knowledge. 
Please make whatever use you wish of it and return it to me. Per- 
haps Martin will tell you more about it if you correspond with him. 
The Martin family have been well known to us for 30 years. We 
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bought the place we now live on of this same man—father of Brooks 
Martin. Brooks is now a banker in Bozeman, Mon. They were 
people of good character and reliable. I have implicit confidence in 
the relation as to truthfulness. The Martins were once devoted 
Baptists, but the table tipping and rapping broke out in their family 
and they left the church. Wm. Martin, the father, died a devoted 
spiritualist. Brooks, when a boy, could lay a finger on a stand and 
it would follow him around the room,—so they say. Brooks went 
once to Vermont to see the Eddies, before Blavatsky went there. 
Brooks thought the Eddies were unsatisfactory. He has always 
thought more of business than following up spiritualism. 


* * * * * * * * 


Kezia FE. ALEXANDER. 


3ozeman, Montana, July 19, 1895. 
My DEar SISTER :— 


** * * * * * * * 


Yes, I had a very remarkable interview or visit with Father. It 
was on April 2d; I was a driving along the road with my horse and 
buggy. And all at once I saw a man ahead of me in the road. And 
he kept looking back. And as I came up to him I saw it was Father. 
He smiled and put out his hand and said, “ Broox, how are you?” I 
turned down the road and he got into the buggy and rode with me 
full three miles. We talked about everything and everybody, as we 
would have done if he had been in the flesh. He appeared perfectly 
natural and occupied his full share of the buggy. He sent a general 
message to all, saying he and mother were well and happy. He said 
in response to my question (What are you doing?) I am going to 
school and teaching at the same time. 1 asked him if [he] saw Julia 
Randall. And he said, “ Yes, she is one of our family.” He praised 
my horse, and when I went to show him how he could go, he asked 
me to drive slow. He appeared in no way ghostly, and I was in no 
way excited until after he had gone. And then I found myself so 
weak I could scarcely sit in the buggy. After riding some three miles 
at a very slow pace he said he must go, but would come again when 
I had some one with me. I have looked for him every day since, 
but conditions have not been right. But I am sure he will keep his 
word. Now this is a very poor account of his visit, but when I come 
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to write it, I find myself unable to give any account that is satis- 
factory to me. But it was Father and I saw him, felt him, and 
talked to him a long time in broad daylight. 


* * * * * * * * 


From your brother, 
E.. Broox Martin. 


E. Broox Martin, President, 
COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


3ozeman, Mont., Feb. 14th, 1896. 
R. Hopcson, 


DEAR SIR :— 


Replying to yours of Jan. 28 will say the letter to my sister re- 
garding my father’s visit to me last July contained the principal 
events or substance of the interview. However, there were many 
minor details which I did not or can not give in a letter. 


No, he has not yet made me the second visit which he promised ; 
that is, he has not made himself so plainly visible. There has been 
times when I could feel him and hear him talk, yet could not see him. 
Yes, my horse saw him as plain as I did—at least I judge he did by 
his actions, as he turned out when he got opposite of him and ap- 
parently stopped of his own accord—although he did not appear 
nervous. Yes, he told me of several things during our conversation 
of which I had no knowledge and since have ascertained to be correct. 


Some years ago I had quite a broad experience as a spiritual 
medium, but never had anything so plain, positive and satisfactory 
as the experience in question. 


I told my wife and a few intimate friends of my experience at the 
time ; but did not make it public. I do not care who knows it, only 
I am too old and have had too much experience to cast pearl before 
swine. Should I have any more similar visits I am willing to give 
_ you the benefit of the same. 


Respectfully yours, 
E. Broox MartTIN. 
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Bozeman, March 9, 1896. 
RicHaArp Hopcson, EsgQ., 
DEAR SIR :— 


Yours of the 29th addressed to Mr. Martin was duly received 
and in reply will say Mr. Martin’s experience, which occurred about 
a year ago, as related to me was as follows: 

He was on his way to Manhattan—a place 20 or 25 miles from 
here—and at a distance nearly half the way there, he saw his father 
in the road some little distance ahead. He did not at first realize or 
think of its being his father, only thought of how much he resembled 
him. The horse also seemingly saw him and turned out of the road 
as they approached him, and as Mr. Martin drew near he said to 
Broox: “ Now do not be alarmed, everything is all right.” I believe 
Broox had said first, “ Can it be possible that is you, father!” or 
words to that effect. Then his father replied as I have stated. He 
then got into the buggy with Broox and rode for some little time. 
Conversed on all subjects except politics. He did not care to talk on 
that subject for some cause or other. Then as they drew near a little 
village (Bellgrade), he got out and disappeared. He said he would 
come to Mr. Martin again some time when there was some one with 
him, but he never. has yet. 


Mr. Martin was very weak for some time afterward. Said he 


had to drop the lines and hold on to the buggy for fear of falling 
out. He stopped at Bellgrade and rested before going on. 


Very respectfully, 
Mrs. Euva J. MarTIN. 


Bozeman, Montana, Sept. 2, 1897. 
RicHARD Hopcson, 


DEAR SIR :— 

Replying to yours of Aug. 28th, will say, while I have not had 
any such satisfactory visit with my father since I wrote you last, I 
often know he is with me, and I have held long conversations with 
him, but he has not been able to materialize as he did some time ago, 
as the time I wrote you about when he rode with me in the buggy. 
My conversations are held by impressions, but they are often so plain 
and distinct that it is hard for me to distinguish between them and 
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an audible voice. He still promises me another interview similar to 
the one I wrote you about. 
Respectfully yours, 
FE. Broox MArtTIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


There was in the files of Dr. Hodgson turned over to us a 
lengthy record of telepathic experiments and some psychometric 
experiments along with some automatically written poetry. They 
all occurred in the same family group with the exception of some 
telepathic experiments with the two ladies involved by Dr. Hodg- 
son. The record of telepathic experiments is rather complete, 
originals and reproductions being reported to Dr. Hodgson. 
Some of the experiments were conducted between Hartford, 
Conn., and New York City. Others were conducted with the 
ladies when Dr. Hodgson was present. All of them shut ordi- 
nary sources of information, except that “ involuntary whisper- 
ing” and unconscious sense perception might have been conceiv- 
able when Dr. Hodgson was present. 

3ut there is little use in explaining conditions. The results 
were failures. There was but one or two coincidences in the 
whole series and this one might be due to chance. The chief in- 
terest lies in the fact of the failure, showing that when care is 
taken and the exact records are reported the hypothesis of 
telepathy is either totally lacking in evidence or so weak as to 
demand suspense of judgment. But for better experiments there 
would be no excuse whatever for the belief in it. 

The experiments in psychometry were not described in detail. 
The informant simply stated the results which she had noted in a 
written record of her experiments. Her subject would go to a 
drawer in which some forty letters had been placed and with her 
back turned take out a letter at random and without looking at it, 
still holding it behind her back, describe the writer. The report 
or record of this was that she had correctly told the sex of the 
writers in 22 cases out of 29, described the writing correctly 20 
times, failing on the sex 6 times and on the writing 6 times. She 
gave “long and absolutely accurate descriptions of the writers 7 
times’ and the same in all but one or two small points 3 times. 
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There were only 6 absolute failures, the rest being correct or 
nearly so. 

‘The two following instances | have not counted as failures,” 
said the informant, “ tho you may think them so. The first was 
a letter from my father, but on the back of the envelope, in my 
writing in tremendous scratchy letters, were some memoranda. 
L. said: ‘ My, what a big scratchy hand. It is from a tall girl 
with brown hair and eyes.’ (Mine are blue.) We thought at 
first she had made a failure, and on discovering the envelope were 
surprized to find my writing on it. Another time she had a letter 
from a friend, but I had a strong conviction that it was from 
another person. Asa result she described both women and mixed 
up their peculiarities in the most absurd manner.”’ 

To have a scientific judgment on the facts we should require 
two independent descriptions of the phenomena. The statements 
of the psychometrist should have been taken down verbatim and 
a separate description of the letters or their contents recorded, 
perhaps with photographic representation of the contents. The 
record is, therefore, not scientific as it is and would not even be 
suggestive were it not that the lady’s report on the telepathic ex- 
periments was perfectly cool headed and uncolored by any too 
favorable judgment of the facts. This in a measure defends her 
judgment of the psychometric experiments, tho it does not make 
the record of them scientific. They are but incentives to more 
careful experiment. 


James H. Hys.op. 


A PRIVATE CASE OF MEDIUMSHIP. 
by JAMEs H. Hystop. 


The following case of mediumship is from the collection of 
Dr. Hodgson and is abbreviated by the Editor to make the facts 
clearer. The informant was a clergyman who had never inter- 
ested himself, apparently, in the subject until it was forced on his 
attention and the phenomena developed in his own family through 
a daughter who had never heard of the phenomena. She became 
the medium and began her work with an extemporized Ouija 
board. The clergyman kept a record of what occurred for many 
years and selected incidents from this detailed diary to report to 


\ 
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Dr. Hodgson. While he was quite careful in some of his experi- 
ments and performed them so as to exclude certain objections to 
them, he did not know how to summarize them effectively and 
hence they do not seem impressive without much study. But 
their import in most cases can easily be made clear from the se- 
lected record, especially in the light of other and better work. 

There is much non-evidential matter in it of some interest 
when compared with the work of others and I shall give some 
attention to this in the summary of it. The point of chief interest, 
however, is the fact that the man was perplexed with the problem 
and seems never to have felt sure of the spiritistic hypothesis and 
to have constantly felt that there was or might be some other 
explanation of the facts. This helps to establish confidence in the 
report of his facts. It suggests that he did not select his facts or 
make his record solely with reference to the phenomena bearing 
upon a special interpretation. It is, indeed, this fact that led to 
this summary of the report. He confined his record to private 
experiences and had nothing to do with professionals. 

The first incident which he reported is second hand. ‘That is, 


it does not represent a direct experience with his own family, but 
came to him from a fellow clergyman whom he knew. Its in- 
terest lies solely in the fact that the phenomena broke out, as they 
did in the Wesley family, without any predilections for the sub- 
ject. A clergyman’s daughter was the subject of this experience. 
I quote the record. 


“One night she saw a beautiful person standing by her bedside. 
The apparition told her of a revival in progress several miles away 
in the same town, and that a man by the name of Anthony was carry- 
ing it on and that he (1. e., Anthony) would send for her and her 
father soon, and that they must go to help him. 

“Now neither the father nor the girl knew of the meetings in 
progress by Mr. Anthony, neither had they ever heard of the man 
Anthony. 

“ The girl related her vision to her father, who chided her for her 
notion, and advised her to say nothing to anybody about such things. 
In a short time, however, a letter came as predicted. They opened 
it and it was an invitation as predicted. The father turned pale when 
he saw the name at the close of the letter to be this Mr. Anthony, as 
foretold, of whom he had never before heard.” 
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The daughter herself became an Adventist preacher. But the 
incident is one of those apparently prearranged things which, if 
collected in sufficient quantity, would help te explain predictions 
in a perfectly natural manner, as nothing more than such knowl- 
edge as we have in certain cases that enables us to forecast certain 
events when others knowing less could not do it. It has the 
vraisemblance of truth in the fact that it came to an untrained 
girl and to her father indirectly who was evidently not interested 
in such phenomena. 


The first incident in the reporter’s own experience is the fol- 
lowing, which came thtough the reporter’s own daughter, who 
was an automatic writer. ‘The deceased daughter of a man by 
the name of Drew, whom Mr. C., the reporter, had known, came 
and said her father’s name was Amos. Mr. C. and the neighbors 
knew and called him Webb. The daughter knew nothing about 
him. Within a few months after the message Mr. C. saw the 
obituary notice of the man in a Boston paper and his name was 
given as Amos W. Drew. 


This account led to a more elaborate account of his experi- 
ences and the first fact given was the following, which is of es- 
pecial interest as showing phenomena very like some of Harrison 
Clarke’s in the Smead case. Mr. C. writes of it as follows: 


“For ten months I had the use of a writing medium, my own 
daughter, who had never seen and had scarcely heard of these phe- 
nomena. She was 18 years old and developed solely by herself on a 
‘talking board’ of my own make. One evening the force behind 
the scenes said: ‘Get a paper and pencil ready, for the next time I 
come she will be able to write I think ’, and she was. 


‘““] made most careful experiments and have a large collection of 
communications. The first singular thing was the appearance of 
what I have since learned is called a ‘ Control’. We called him man- 
ager. We discovered without thinking of such a thing, that the 
medium could not write without him.” 


It appears then that the regular sittings were with the “ talk- 
ing board” and that the automatic writing was at intervals be-_ 
tween these sittings. By and by Mr. C. and wife discovered that 
their daughter could not use the board, and the control was asked 
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if she had been restrained from this. The reply was in the affirm- 
ative. They besought him to let her use the talking board. He 
granted the request, thinking that the desire was only for a time. 
When they found that the control thought this he was requested 
to relax his own control permanently and he did so, but the girl 
could not write automatically any more. 


In the Smead case Harrison Clarke came, it finally appeared, 
to develop the automatic writing instead of using the planchette 
and he excluded all others from the work. Finally when told he 
must either leave or help others to communicate, he tried helping 
others with poor success, and finally left with the statement that 
she could not write if he left, and it took two years to develop the 
automatic writing, which was never easy or fluent except when 
Harrison Clarke controlled. 

The clergyman himself, Mr. C., evidently developed the use 
of the talking board and his deceased son became a control. One 
interesting incident was the fact that the board would move only 
on the occasions arranged for experiment. Apparently, if Mr. 
C. tried it at other than the appointed times, the board would 
not move. The control always came promptly at the hour and 
minute fixed for it. Mr. C. would change his clock, but this made 
no difference. The control would come by train time, when the 
clock was wrong, set too fast or too slow. 

The phenomenon which showed Mr. C. he had thought trans- 
ference to reckon with was one that happened to him many years 
before things began to occur with his own family. Some forty 
years before, in a back-store with a tipping medium, he found that 
the table would tip out the number of nails in his hand, provided 
he himself knew the number, but that it would not do so when he 
did not know the number. He tried the same thing with other 
mediums, using a handful of coins, with the same results. 

Now follow extracts from his detailed records. I shall re- 
mark only those incidents which may have an evidential interest 
and those which are psychologically important. There was one 
control, calling herself Emma, who always used the small letters 
“i” and “o” instead of the capitals. This, of course, is not 
evidential by itself, but it is a phenomenon which readers of our 
own records will notice occurs systematically in some person- 
alities. The conversation with this control, as reported, is very 
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natural and characteristic of a real personality, the dramatic 
features being exactly those of a normal conversation between 
two persons, tho nothing evidential is reported in the present in- 
stance which I am describing. 

Four out of five of his family were mediums for about a year, 
but the power seems to have left them and he alone, the weakest 
of them, retained his power. Sometimes two of them worked 
separate boards at the same time and a communicator would go 
from one to the other. The following incident has some interest : 


“T once held a board and my son another. He had occasion to 
leave. A departed son purported to be present, and would apparently 
go from me to my son’s board. While he was gone out of the house 
I said: ‘ Willie, when A. returns, I will say, one, two, three. When 
I say three you leave me and goto A. I did so, and A.’s board began 
to move while mine stopped. My object was to eliminate the idea 
that my call for W. to go to A. might affect A.’s imagination.” 


Whether suggestion was absolutely excluded might be ques- 
tioned, but the experiment was one that at least complicated that 
explanation and is interesting. 

Evidently some phenomena occurred which suggested in- 
trusions and perhaps impersonations, which seem to be frequent 
in the early development of mediumship. To control this the 
experimenters gave or asked for signs by which desirable person- 
alities could be recognized. In connection with it the following 
incident occurred : 


“We proposed a change one evening, a change of sign, and a 
letter was given, and immediately scratched out. As my wife was 
the reader I did not see it. The son, who was not present, held the 
board the next day. A name appeared. I asked for the sign; I then 
thought I had proposed a change, but neither of us knew what it was. 
I went into another room to ask my wife what it was and when I 
returned I found the pointer vibrating over the letter G, which my 
wife had told me was the sign and which the previous night’s manu- 
script confirmed. It was curious to see how quickly they obliterated 
by scratches the sign or word given, as tho some enemy were looking 
over their shoulders.” 
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They recognized different personalities by the handwriting, 
which showed “ great uniformity in the same supposed spirit ’’. 
Where a person, when living, had a fixed hand, the same charac- 
teristics appeared. “I have seen many of them,” writes Mr. C. 
“One was very peculiar, that of a niece. Tho a bright little 
woman her early education had been neglected somewhat and she 
would use ‘i’ and ‘o’ for ‘I’ and ‘O’ many times in the same 
page, but sometimes correctly. No other did this and the medium 
knew better.” 


This last phenomenon is common in other cases of medium- 
ship. Many instances of it have been recorded and noted in the 


work of Mrs. Chenoweth. It is evidence both of foreign stimulus 
and subliminal influence. 


“ After the work was over,” says Mr. C. of this particular 
niece, “ we found on investigation that she did so when alive ”’ ; 
that is, used the letters “i” and “o” as found in the automatic 
writing. ‘“ We had either not noticed it or had forgotten it. My 
spirit son or his control appealed to the penmanship as proof of 
identity, first bringing our attention to the similarity. The con- 
trol’s mediumship was uniformly his own, without variation, and 
on the same evening, the same hour, several styles of penmanship 
appeared.” 


This is as true of the work of Mrs. Chenoweth as is asserted 
here. The evidence of it does not appear in the published records, 
but it is very common and the identity may appear over years of 
interval between communications. 


““ Among the most curious was that of a girl of feeble mind ; my 
wife had known her, but not the medium. She wrote from corner 
to corner in the most broken way and closed by saying ‘ byet to you’, 
a sample of her childish talk.” 


Another incident appears to be evidential. Mr. C. went into a 
distant room and asked his deceased son to bring certain friends 
with him the next time. When the time came for an experiment 
Mr. C. went out into the distant room and four times out of six 
the right persons came to the medium, who did not know 
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who had been asked for. The failures were due to a mis- 
understanding. 


The deceased son knew Greek before his death and translated 
some Greek words through the medium. It affected him so that 
he did not come again for a week. Mr. C. also selected 20 short 
verses from the New Testament, wrote them on slips of paper 
and shook them up together, so that he would not know their 
order. Each slip was taken out at random and over and over 
again the control and communicator, Mr. C.’s son, told the con- 
tents. The wife apparently was the medium. Mr. C. remarks 
that you might question her honesty, evidently having the ordi- 
nary conjurer’s method in mind, but he asserts her honesty and 
might have added that the situation would have involved some 
self-deception as well. But while the experiment may not be 
conclusive, especially as the details are not recorded, the incident 
is worth recording as an effort of the man to satisfy himself that 
mind reading was excluded. 

“ A spirit appeared at the board and said he was Arthur C., son 
of Charles C. My brother Charles, living in Wisconsin, says he 
buried a child, a boy by that name.” 


The following incident might be a subconscious memory, tho 
it has the proper dramatic character. It occurred in the period 
when the sitters required the communicators to identify them- 
selves by their signs. 


“ Willie appeared February 17th with Asa at the board. He gave 
2 for a sign. Next day, Mamie holding the board, he gave the sign 
Q. I said you are not Willie, for that is not your sign. He replied: 
‘That is the sign, but you did not understand it.’ But, I said, you 
gave another last night through Asa. ‘ Yes, because you so under- 
stood it.’ Well, give what I understood it to be. He moved to the 
figure 2. On examining the sheet we found I sat in such a position 
that Q seemed like 2.” 


Another curious incident illustrates the confusion which 
messages of this kind often indicate between the past and the 
future. The communicator may be referring to the past while 
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admonishing about the future and the medium get it only as a 
prediction, or the medium may add to it a circumstance which is 
intended to make clear the general idea, but which may be no 
necessary part of the message. 


“ An old man would come, once a neighbor, and express concern 
for his only child, Edmund, as to slipping down. My son W. came 
after him and I said, ‘ Mr. C. is afraid Edmund will slip down.’ 
‘Yes,’ said W., ‘ It is all Edmund. He is afraid he will slip down on 
the ice.’ I said, ‘ It is not winter and there is no ice.’ ‘ Yes,’ said W., 
‘TI told him so.’ 

“T thought it an old man’s whim and thought nothing of it. 
When winter came, my wife walking home with Edmund, he, Ed- 
mund, told her without asking, I think, that he was liable to slip, and 
he feared it before winter was out. 

“He slipped down the vestry stairs and burst open the door 
while a meeting was going on, and in attempting to drive a cat from 
the table he slipped and put out one shoulder and had to go to the 
hospital. A few years before his father died, he slipped and injured 
his knee and was lame a long while. So he told my wife. We knew 
nothing of it.” 


The following is a good one against telepathy, if the facts are 
narrated correctly. The details perhaps should have been a little 
fuller. 


“My wife’s aunt came. She wrote, as all do, her name for an 
introduction. Melissa Perkins was her real name, but my wife knew 
that she put in her maiden name generally when she wrote. My wife 
asked, when she had written awhile, if she had not a middle name. 
She at once reached up to her name at the top of the page and put in 
a T between Melissa and Perkins, so that it stood Melissa T. Per- 
kins. No one present—only wife and I and the medium present— 
knew of her name or ever saw her. Medium and I did not know 
anything about her name. We néver saw the woman.” 


In some experiments Mr. C. resolved to have the parties 
present close their eyes so that the medium should not be thought 
the agent in the results. The consequence was that nothing could 
be spelled out. Asked to explain this the communicator said: 
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“We see with your eyes, hear with your ears, taste with your 
tongue and smell with your nose. They cannot, they said, do 
any of these things without a medium.” | 

I have had evidence of similar phenomena in Mrs. Chenoweth. 
There are times when the communicator reports sensations which. 
are connected with the organism of the psychic. I have even an_ 
interesting fact which suggests that the communicator is aware 
of what is in my mind, provided that it is connected with the 
writing. For instance superposition is nearly certain to take 
place when I am not looking at the pad. It may take place under 
other conditions as well, but if I am not looking at it it is almost 
absolutely certain to occur. This can be explained by supposing 
that the writer can regulate the action of the pencil from the 
mental picture in my mind caused by the visual sensation. 

There was a large number of other experiments, but no 
specially striking or instructive incidents occurred. Many of 
them were in giving the verse in the Bible to which Mr. C. re- 
ferred by chapter and number, but this suffices to indicate their 
meaning. Allusion was made in his record to obsession as evi- 
denced in the work, but no details are given. Some interesting 
dialogues occurred, but are not evidential. As a whole the record 
illustrates the type and helps in the collective evidence. 


ASCHER INCIDENT. 


From time to time we come across incidents with some interest 
published in works of biography and here is another that should 
be recorded along with the general material belonging to psychic 
research. The incident is taken from the Preface to a sketch of 
the life of Mrs. Elizabeth Freeman Barrows Ussher, who was a 
missionary and martyr in the present war of 1914-1917. The 
book is entitled “ In the Land of Ararat ”’, and is written by John 
Otis Barrows with an Introduction by Rev. James L. Barton, 
D. D. The copyright is in 1916 and the incident seems to 
have occurred in 1915. I simply quote the Preface entire, as 
it explains the circumstances in a way to make the incident in- 
telligible —Editor. 


“In this life I have attempted to gather up some salient features 
of the life of my daughter, who, in Turkish Armenia, in the summer 
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of 1915, literally gave herself, in the endeavor to save, from the 
wretchedness of death by starvation, Mohammedan mothers and 
their little children, gathered in crowds about her door. And this 
in the hope that others, incited by the spirit of her, example, may, 
when necessity calls, be ready to undertake some similar work for 
suffering humanity, even tho they must face perils as great as were 
hers. Such have only to remember that ‘God stands within the 
shadow, keeping watch above his own.’ 

“In this narrative I have included some things which, in reveal- 
ing them, have sometimes made it necessary to wait till the blur 
should pass from my eyes. That one of our children, who had been 
together so long time the light and joy of our home, must now be left 
in a lone, unmarked grave, in a strange and far-away land—in a 
grave on which no tear of affection would ever fall—this was a 
thought most unbearable. But the truth soon came to have control. 
She was not there. Neither had she flown away, millions of millions 
of miles, ‘ beyond the stars’. It is probable that the eternal life of 
the spirit is not conditioned by what we call ‘ here’ and ‘ there’. 

“While we were rejoicing that the members of the Van station 
had been freed from the terrors of the siege and their relentless foes, 
and that all, as we supposed, were safe and well, suddenly sad news 
came to the American Board. It was sent by telegraph, and repeated 
to our home by telephone. Its words were few, but freighted with a 
startling meaning. In slowly measured accents, as if the speaker at 
the end of the line was fearing to tell us what she knew, she at last 
gave her message: Mrs. Ussher had entered into rest! So sudden 
was the blow that it fell with well nigh crushing weight upon us all; 
but especially did her older sister feel it. It seemed to her that it 
must not be so. The burden became so great as to deprive her of 
needed sleep and rest. But in regard to an experience that she then 
had, she may be introduced, and so speak for herself. ‘ A little time 
after we had received the news of my sister’s death, one night, when 
I had retired, I began to wonder, with a feeling akin to rebellion, why 
this cruel war should be, and why my sister must be taken from us, 
and why my father and mother, in their last days, must carry such a 
burden of sorrow, when suddenly my sister herself seemed to be 
close beside me! She looked up, but oh, so beautiful she was! She 
had not changed in appearance except that there was a beauty which 
was not of this world, a beauty that neither tongue nor pen can 
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describe. She pronounced my name so distinctly that it startled me ; 
yet I was so awed that I could do nothing but just lie perfectly quiet 
and listen. She said: “ You are grieving for me; don’t grieve. You 
don’t know God’s plan; I do. I can see from the beginning to the 
end; you cannot. There is a veil before the eyes of the people on 
your earth; they cannot now see what the end is to be.” 

““* She then spoke my name again, very distinctly, and said: “ You 
are grieving for my little ones; don’t grieve. I know all about my 
children, and I am happy.” Then with a look of beauty that I shall 
never forget she vanished from my sight. 

“* My sorrow and rebellious feeling entirely left me, and a great 
peace came into my heart, so that in a few minutes I fell asleep, and 
I slept all night. The next morning I could think of nothing but the 
beautiful vision, and I felt like singing all day. 

“*T am sure that God sent my sister to me to comfort me, and to 
give me an obedient and trustful spirit of sweet peace.’ 

“T have now related, simply and truthfully, a fact of experience 
in my own household. I do not attempt to offer any explanation. 

“I suppose the reply may be that my daughter was asleep, and so 
dreamed what she related. But she says she knows whereof she 
affirms, and that she was not asleep. 

‘““But whatever may be true or false in human experiences, let 
us know that God sits on his eternal throne of love, and that trusting 
in him, we are safe.” 


The sister’s narrative of her experience bears superficial evi- 
dence at least of coloring from her emotions and interpretation 
and so does the author’s final remark about the incident. He 
was interested in confirming or asserting a religious conception 
of the situation and tho this might be said against him, the last 
sentence indicates rather clearly that he was sustaining his relig- 
ious belief in spite of the facts. The fact that the sister had the 
apparition of her after she knew of her sister’s decease it prevents 
replying effectively to the sceptical claim that it was an hallucin- 
ation produced by her highly wrought state of emotion and re- 
belliousness. But the experience is so like evidential cases and is 
so honestly reported that it may add one more to the instances 
which proved cases render credible. No stress can be laid on the 
narrated form of what occurred in the message of the deceased 
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sister, as the subconscious and the convictions of the subject of 
the vision may have determined the form of the deceased sister’s 
message. But this does not eradicate the probability supported 
by other and evidential instances that critical psychological situ- 
ations often offer experiences of much interest to the student 
of psychic research for suggesting, if they do not prove, some 
possible connection between death and the earnest aspirations of 
the best minds. This pragmatic consideration always had some 
weight with Professor James. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AMONG SAVAGES. 


In his book on “ The Arctic Prairies’’, Ernest Thompson 
Seton records a few incidents which should be put with the col- 
lection of similar incidents that we find among savages generally. 
It is of peculiar interest to find such phenomena among savages, 
even when they are not as fully confirmed or investigated at the 
time, because savages are not sophisticated and are so removed 
from the ideas and habits of civilized people as not to be as much 
infected with the influences that make for fraud. There is fraud 

“and imposture among them. Their priests and medicine men 
often learn how to dupe their victims, but in spite of this the 
phenomena appear with individuals not in the craft and they help 
to prove that the phenomena belong to the human race, and are 
not limited to the craft formed for the purpose. Besides this the 

. conditions of life are such that intercommunication and other 
forms of casual information, which affect evidential possibilities, 
are not present, and the facts are more easily freed from the 
difficulties that affect them among the civilized, tho defects in the 
reporting of them often compensate for this advantage. 

The facts are recorded as the knowledge of Thomas Ander- 
son, who was in the service of a commercial company.—Editor. 


The Facts. 


“In the winter of 1885-6 he [Thomas Anderson] was to be in 
charge of Nipigon House, but got orders beforehand to visit the 
posts on Albany River. He set out from Fort William on Lake Su- 
perior on his 1200-mile trip through the snow with an Indian whose 
name was Joe Eskimo, from Mantoulin Island, 400 miles away. At 
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Nipigon House he got another guide, but this one was in bad shape, 
spitting blood. After three days’ travel the guide said: ‘ I will go to 
the end if it kills me, because I have promised, unless I can get you 
a better guide. At Wayabimika (Lake Savanne) is an old man 
named Omeegi; he knows the road better than I do.” When they 
got there, Omeegi, altho very old and half blind, was willing to go 
on condition that they did not walk too fast. Then they started for 
‘Osnaburgh House on Lake St. Joseph, 150 miles away. The old 
man led off well, evidently knew the way, but sometimes would stop, 
cover his eyes with his hands, look at the ground and then at the sky, 
and turn on a sharp angle. He proved a fine guide and brought the 
expedition there in good time. 

“Next winter at Wayabimika (where Charley de la Ronde was 
in charge, but was leaving on a trip of ten days) Omeegi came in and 
asked for a present— a new shirt and a pair of pants’. This is the 
usual outfit for a corpse. He explained that he was to die before 
Charley came back; that he would die ‘when the sun rose at that 
island’ (a week ahead). He got the clothes, tho every one laughed 
at him. A week later he put on the new garments and said: ‘ Today 
I die when the sun is over that island!’ He went out, looking at the 
sun from time to time, placidly smoking. When the sun got to the 
right place he came in, lay down by the fire, and in a few minutes 
was dead. 





“We buried him in the ground, to his brother’s great indignation 
when he heard of it. He said: ‘ You white men live on things that 
come out of the ground, and are buried in the ground, and properly, 
but we Indians live on things that run above ground, and want to 
take our last sleep in the trees.’ 

“ Another case of Indian clairvoyance ran thus: About 1879, 
when Anderson was at Abitibi, the winter packet used to leave Mon- 
treal January 2, each year, and arrive at Abitibi January 19. This 
year it did not come. The men were much bothered as all plans were 
upset. After waiting about two weeks some of the Indians and half- 
breeds advised Anderson to consult the conjuring woman, Mash-kou- 
tay Ish-quay (Prairie woman, a Flathead from Stuart Lake, B. C.). 
He went and paid her some tobacco. She drummed and conjured all 
night. She came in the morning and told him: ‘ The packet is at the 
foot of a rapid now, where there is open water ; the snow is deep and 
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the travel heavy, but it will be here tomorrow when the sun is at 
that point.’ 


“ Sure enough, it all fell out as she had told. This woman mar- 
ried a Hudson’s Bay man named MacDonald, and he brought her to 
Lachine, where she bore him three sons; then he died of smallpox, 
and Sir George Thompson gave orders that she should be sent up to 
Abitibi and there pensioned for as long as she lived. She was about 
75 at the time of the incident. She many times gave evidence of 
clairvoyant power. The priest said he ‘knew about it, and that she 
was helped by the devil.’ ” 


COINCIDENTAL DREAM. 


The present incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson. 
It is old and was apparently one that might have been corrobor- 
ated. But there seems to be no record of that corroboration, if it 
was obtained. What we wish to know is whether there might not 
be some illusion of memory in connection with it. It should have 
been written down at the time and confirmed while it was fresh 
As it is the story must obtain value only when similar cases occur 
with frequency enough to eliminate the suspicion of an illusion 
of memory. We do not require to doubt the occurrence of the 
dream, but its contents may have become altered by the transfer 
to it of the contents of the experience when the house was robbed. 
What we require to know is whether the subject did not confuse 
interpretation with facts, the memory of things at the time of the 
burglary with the contents of the dream which may have been 
forgotten and the memory of the incidents of the burglary in- 
serted in their place. A sufficient number of such experiences of 
the kind would probably eliminate this objection, but short of such 
a census we should have to suspend judgment about it.—Editor. 


June 26, 1891. 

A number of years ago, I think in 1877 or 1878, I had a dream 
which was literally fulfilled. I dreamed in the morning just before 
waking, at my usual Sunday morning rising time. 

I think the dreams we have in the morning have a greater sig- 
nificance than those we have at night. I was not what could be 
called a dreamer. I rarely dreamed and used to laugh at my sister, 
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who generally had a dream to relate upon finishing breakfast. In 
fact I had somewhat of a contempt for her habitual dreaming. But 
so vivid was my dream that I forgot about my contempt for such and 
related it to my sister, two of the servants being present engaged in 
serving breakfast. I dreamed that the burglars entered the house, 
every little detail of the confusion presented itself to me as vividly 
in the dream and as accurately, as it afterwards did in reality. 

An old combination bureau-writing-desk-bookcase, more than a 
century old, had been burst open, even the innermost secret and to 
me sacred recess of it had been sacrilegiously desecrated by the 
thieves and contents taken, even the little carved silver jewelry box 
came into my dream for its share of attention, among the jewelry in 
it was a chicken bone that I had swallowed in my soup and which 
had nearly cost me my life, and which I had saved as a choking 
reminder of the fate that might have been mine. The topsy-turvy 
drawers, trunks, boxes and closets were all in the dream, so were the 
candle drippings, broken scissors, etc. While in my dream beholding 
this confusion I felt a choking at my throat as if some one were 
grasping me and I awoke in terror. My sister chided me for telling 
my dream before breaking my fast—I had not begun my breakfast— 
saying that all dreams related before breakfast were sure to come 
true. At the same time she laughed at me for thinking so seriously 
of it, 

I felt very seriously impressed by my dream the early part of the 
day, but dismissed it from my mind. Later in the day my sister and 
I were reminded that we had separate engagements for church for 
that evening. 

The three servants were out. 


I might here state that the Saturday afternoon previous I had 
collected in a loan of several hundred dollars at too late (?) an hour 
for banking. This I had in the house in the cabinet I called “ ele- 
phant ”, as appropriate to its immense size. Sister and I had tea 
below alone and then went up to our room and brought our wrap- 
pings down to the parlor floor. It being yet too early for church we 
were in the sitting-room off the drawing-room, when all at once my 
sister complained of smarting of the eyes and I saw her face was 
quite blotched, red and swollen and I suggested that I would go over 
and tell Miss Stokes that she would be unable to attend.church with 
her. Suddenly my own face was in the same condition. This burn- 
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ing and swelling of the eyes and face we thought symptoms of 
scarlet fever, as we had a few days previous attended the fun- 
eral of a friend whose children at the time were ill with scarlet 
fever. But we felt strangely ill at ease and I shuddered as I felt 
the sensation of someone looking at me. I went into the drawing 
room and closed the shutters leading out upon the porch. There was 
no light in the drawing room, but a very bright one in the sitting 
room. The archway between had heavy portieres and lace curtains. 
Persons have suggested since that thieves might have entered while 
we were below getting tea, and hidden themselves back of the high- 
backed chairs and couches standing near the portieres and from there 
thrown something blinding in our eyes with the intention of robbing 
us there and then. Wiping our eyes and exposing them to the air of 
the sitting-room windows soon brought relief and we prepared for 
church. I removed from my neck a necklace which was an heirloom 
given me by my fiancée and put it into the inner chamber of the 
“elephant ”, at the same time taking out the large package of money 
and putting some (?) in my pocket and some (? in my bosom, at 
the same time saying that I had never felt so strangely particular 
upon going out. The greater portion of the money I returned to the 
cabinet and locked it. We then wrapped and bonneted ourselves and 
locked up unusually well, laughing as we did so. 


Each of us took a latch key, as we were to go with different 
neighbours, and we further locked the front door with the large key 
and put large key beneath the door mat so that the one returning 
first would be able to enter. 

At the corner of the avenue I noticed two men, one at each corner, 
apparently waiting for the bus. The one nearest me stared at me in 
a strangely bold manner, but I thought it was because I was muffled 
up with fur about my neck and ears and he was trying to recognize 
some friend. ’Busses passed each way and neither man entered. As 
it was in a quiet and highly respectable part of the city, this attracted 
my notice, but I was gone and thought no more of it. 

Near the close of the sermon I had a sharp wrench at my heart 
which I can hardly attribute to the eloquence of my young preacher 
friend. 

Before returning I bade good-night to my friends at the door and 
took the key from beneath the mat and with the further aid of my 
latch key, opened the door and was surprised to find the house more 
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brightly lighted than I left it, and the drawing- and sitting-room 
doors open. This I at once knew the servants could not have done, 
even if they had been bold enough, for sister and I had hidden the 
keys. I had but entered the hall and at once called to sister, Bridget 
and so on, when suddenly I felt the same sensation of a clutch at my 
throat which I had felt in my early waking hour and then the dream 
flashed upon me! I backed out and carefully locked the door and 
ran to my next door neighbour saying, “ Mr. Baker, the burglars are 
in my house!” He came over with me and we unlocked the door, 
but the burglars were there and bolted us out with the large inside 
bolt. We then went to his house in search of keys with which to un- 
lock the basement door, and I could find no policeman, as usual, 
meantime the burglars got out and away with about $600,—in money, 
jewelry, opera glasses, etc. And now comes sister, the policeman, 
servants, neighbours and all, and a general search of the house is 
made before I dare to enter. My sister meantime reminds me of my 


dream and the curious sensations. The facts were a perfect repro- 
duction of the dream. 


I advertised in the leading papers to pay the thieves their price 
and ask no questions, for the return of the necklace, but all my at- 
tempts were fruitless. The peculiar experiences connected with this 
robbing might not be any use to you; but I will state that upon visit- 
ing mediums and gypsies they described the house, told me that a 
messenger had, a few weeks before, brought a message calling me 
away, but that I did not go; that had I gone my house would have 
been robbed at that time. I remembered the strange message. They 
also described a seamstress I had who was well acquainted with the 
house and who left unceremoniously a few days before the robbing, 
saying that she and the two men on the street corner were concerned 
in the burglary. These women also told me that providential agen- 
cies intervened in a way to prevent me from being first stabbed and 
then choked. I wondered if the heart wrench I had while in church 
was significant of something that might have happened sister or me 
had one of us remained at home, or was it some accursed evil thought 
they uttered at that moment? And the choking the medium spoke 
of was plainly what might have happened to me in my own house 
had I not had the timely warning of my sleep repeated in the sen- 
sation I had upon entering the house during the progress of the 
burglary. It took several years for me to recover from the effects 
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of this experience, indeed I still feel the effects. As much as two or 
three years later I dreamed that some of my jewelry was at a most 
highly respectable jewelry store in Chicago. I afterward looked 
through the store and inquired for things of the description, but they 
showed me nothing of the kind, and yet the dream seemed to impress 
me of its truth, but I paid no further heed to it. 

Mrs. C. LEFavre. 


My sister, Mrs. Anna Parks, wife of Hon. N. H. Parks, county 
judge of Greeley Co., Greeley, Nebraska, I am sure will testify to 
the truth of these statements. 


P. S.—The last week in June, 1891, while in Boston, I was in- 
vited one evening to Dr. David’s to meet a refined and most highly 
respectable lady. During conversation she said she could see clair- 
voyantly that between 10 and 15 years ago I had a very peculiar 
experience. It has just now occurred to me that she must have 
meant this dream and robbing, although I had not thought of it 
till now. 


Mrs. C. LEFAvRE. 


COINCIDENTAL EXPERIENCE. 


The following from the collection of Dr. Hodgson was also 
signed by a physician, the friend of the percipient. It tells its 
own story, whatever the explanation. It seems to have been dic- 
tated at the Tavern Club, where Dr. Hodgson took his meals and 
spent some of his time.—Editor. 





TAVERN C vB, 4 Boylston Place. 


I spend the most of the week in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Saturdays and Sundays and sometimes Mondays I spend in Boston. 

My half brother has the petit mal, but up to the time of this 
incident he has never, to my knowledge, had an epileptic fit. One 
night up in Springfield, I think either a Wednesday or a Thursday, 
I woke up—in bed, with a distinct picture of my brother lying on 
the floor on the threshold of his bedroom with apparently something 
the matter, and my father going through the entry. On coming 
home the following Saturday I was informed that my father had 
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heard a noise in the middle of the night and had gone to my broth- 
er’s room and had found him lying on the floor on the threshold ap- 
parently in an epileptic fit. 1 cannot identify the night. It was about 
the middle of Jan., 1895. 





G. Hay, Jr., 
Dr. F. Lunp. 


COINCIDENTAL IMPRESSION. 


The present coincidental experience, from the records of Dr. 
Hodgson, will explain itself. It is almost first hand, and comes 
from a man who evidently regarded it as genuine, whatever value 
or lack of value it may have as evidence. The point of interest 
is its connection with an important situation and interest in the 
life of the percipient.—Editor. 


Utica AcapEmy, Utica, N. Y., 
Jan’y 17, 1891. 
DEAR SIR:— 
The enclosed is from a gentleman well known to me, a graduate 
of Hamilton College, who has also taken a degree at Johns Hopkins, 
and is now editing a paper at National City, Cala. 


I can vouch for his integrity as fully as may be desired, and for 
his accuracy of thought and expression. 


The Mr. Wm. Wolcott, whose death was foreseen, was the senior 
member of the great firm of Wolcott and Campbell, manufacturers, 
at N. Y. Mills, four miles from Utica, of the well known cotton 
goods. The man, who had the premonition, went from N. Y. Mills 
to Cala. 


Please return enclosed letter some time soon to 
Yours truly, 
G. C. SAWYER. 


| To Prof. James. | 


National City, Calif., 
Dec. 24, 1890. 
DEAR Mr. SAWYER :— 








Your note came yesterday, and this morning I received your tele- 
gram. So I will answer your enquiry about the instance of extra- 
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ordinary presentiment first and say a few words about myself 
afterwards. 

I do not know whether the facts in this case will be of any value 
to the Psychical Society or not, but the story which I give below I 
can vouch for as being in all respects true. 

Mr. S. P. Gambia, the man who had the presentiment, has spoken 
to me more than once about it. The facts are as follows: 


Mr. Gambia is and has been for the last few years very poor and 
has been making effort to have a war claim, in which he was greatly 
interested, allowed by Congress. In this, his most efficient aid came 
from Mr. Wolcott, who used his influence with Congressman Sher- 
man, to have the matter attended to. The intimacy between Mr. 
Wolcott and Mr. Gambia extended from their boyhood and was con- 
tinued through correspondence till the former’s death. 

For the reasons mentioned, Mr. Wolcott was often in Mr. 
Gambia’s thoughts and we many times talked of him after he learned 
that I came from Utica. Mr. Gambia often asked for Utica papers 
and read them with great interest. 

A full week before I received the news of Mr. Wolcott’s death, 
Mr. Gambia came into the office and enquired as usual for news 
from Utica; I had none of any importance and told him so. He then 
said, “I am looking for bad news now.” “ From Utica?” I asked. 
“Yes,” said he, “ from Utica.” “ What bad news do you expect?” 
I asked. “ Well,” replied Mr. Gambia, “ I am afraid something has 
happened to Mr. Wolcott. I am afraid he is dead.” I said I thought 
this was strange, and asked what reason he had for thinking this. 
He then told me that he had had a dream that such was the case and 
fully believed, from the force of the premonition, that it was true. 

This was all that he said at the time, but he came into the office 
very regularly after that enquiring for the news. When I received 
the papers containing the account of Mr. Wolcott’s death, I was as- 
tounded, as I had had no faith in his premonition. In fact I was so 
much surprised that I kept the news from him for two days after I 
heard it, asking him again all about the matter. I then learned this 
in addition to what he told me before. 

Two days after he had the dream, he attended a spiritualistic 
seance and was there informed that a very dear friend of his had 
_ passed away. A description was given of this friend and he did not 
believe any one but Mr. Wolcott was meant. 
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I then showed him the papers and he read the news without evinc- 
ing any surprise. He said it was as he expected. 

This is all there is to tell. Mr. Gambia is an old man; his mem- 
ory is failing him, and as far as the séance is concerned, he is scarcely 
worthy of much consideration, but the fact remains, for which I will 
vouch, that he came into the office and told me of his dream on the 
very day that Mr. Wolcott died, to the best of my remembrance. If 
not on that day, then certainly on the day before or the one after. 

I have had another instance of such presentiment in my experi- 
ence, but cannot tell it now. 


Bs * * * * * * * 


Hiram H. Bice. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CRYSTAL VISION, AND OTHER 
EXPERIENCES. 


The following experiences are from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson and were reported first by a gentleman who is a member 
of the present American Society. They must tell their own story. 
They illustrate the alliances of such phenomena with incidents 
that have no relation to the influence of a crystal as a physical 
stimulus. All such phenomena should merely be recorded until 
we ascertain their connections with psychic phenomena in general 
and we may then find some clue to their meaning. No doubt the 
crystal sometimes acts as a stimulus to the emergence of sub- 
liminal memories and imagery, but it may at the same time pro- 
duce a condition, in arousing these memories, in which the sub- 
conscious becomes the medium of foreign messages. The fact 
that the same subjects exhibit the other types of phenomena tends 
to support such a claim.—Editor. 


Houston, Texas, Feb. 17, 1896. 
My Dear Dr. Hopcson : 


* * ok * * * * * 


The lady who is experimenting in crystal gazing is a cousin of 
my wife. Her name is Miss Mary Meriwether, and she lives with my 
wife’s parents. She has recently seen in the glass a lady in widow’s 
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attire and next day learned through the papers of the death at Dallas 
(265 miles distant) of the lady’s husband. She promised to keep 
a record. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. LOMBARDI. 


Houston, Texas, May 7th, 1896. 
Dr. RIcHARD Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR :— 


In one of my letters a few months ago I mentioned that a relative 
of my wife’s was making some experiments in crystal gazing, which 
I would report later on. I now beg to enclose you a brief report of 
the same, made by the lady in question and signed by her. Miss 
Mary Meriwether is my wife’s cousin. Her place of residence is 
Dallas, but for the past few months she has been and is now a guest 
of her uncle, Mr. Cornelius Ennis, of this city, who is also my wife’s 
father. With her is also her sister, Miss Louisa Meriwether, from 
whom you may get corroboration. 


I ordered a glass ball from the office of the Society in London 
during last year, but could not make it available in my family. My 
wife asked Miss Meriwether to make some experiments, and this is 
the result so far. On one occasion her sister Louisa also saw figures 
in the glass, but only once—she could not repeat the experiment. I 
have not known Miss Meriwether to have any psychical faculties 
before, but her mother, who is now dead, had a most remarkable 
vision many years ago, wherein she saw a ship, upon which her 
brother and his family had taken passage to New York, foundering 
at sea and being swallowed up in the waves. At the time of this 
dream her brother, Mr. Kimball, and a portion of his family, were 
on their way from Texas to New York in a sailing vessel, and they 
were never heard of since, having been lost at sea and leaving no 
trace. At the time of this dream the vessel had not been out long 
enough to arouse any suspicion, and it was only several weeks after 
that fears were entertained for its safety. I merely mention this as 
an indication that psychical faculties may be hereditary in the family. 
The loss of this vessel and the dream connected with it occurred some 
50 years ago. Miss Meriwether promises to try to make other ex- 
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periments, and if anything new occurs, | will keep you posted. My 
wife’s family and that of Miss Meriwether have always been very 
intimate, and are indeed practically one family. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. LoMBARDI. 


Houston, Texas, May 7th, 1896. 
At the suggestion of Mr. C. Lombardi, I beg to give you an ac- 
count of some experiments I have made in crystal gazing, with the 
glass that Mrs. Lombardi loaned me for that purpose. 


The experiments began in the latter part of January last. After 
looking into the crystal a few times without any result, I first saw 
the face of an old man whom I could not identify. The next time I 
looked into the glass I saw a lamb with its mouth open. The third 
time (which was on the 9th of February) I saw the pale face of a 
lady, wearing a widow’s bonnet and a long black veil. I called my 
sister Louisa’s attention to it at the time. The next day I received 
a paper from Dallas, ‘T'ex., which is my home, in which I read that a 
friend of mine had lost her husband, the funeral occurring the day 
before at the same time that I saw the face in the crystal. My 
friend’s name was Mrs. Annspaugh, and the name of her husband 
was R. P. Annspaugh. I enclose you the funeral notice which ap- 
peared in the Dallas News of February 9th. I then recalled that the 
face I had seen was the face of my friend whose husband had died. 
In the next experiment I saw distinctly the face of a gentleman, a 
connection of mine who lives in Dallas and was then residing in that 
city. The next night I looked again, and saw a girl sitting in a chair 
and reading. She looked like a niece of mine who also lives in 
Dallas, but I could not see her face very distinctly, as she was bend- 
ing over her book, and her hair, which was long, was hanging over 
her face. This niece who resides in Dallas is about 13 years of age, 
has long hair, and is a diligent student. 

I have also seen the faces of different friends at various times, 
and in each case they were clearly recognizable. The peculiarity of 
these experiments is that at first 1 do not recognize the faces, but 
later on they appear distinctly as the faces of friends of mine who 
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do not reside here. I have had no successful experiments for sev- 
eral weeks past. 
Miss M. E. MERIWETHER. 


AUNSPAUGH—Died at 5.30 p. m. Saturday, R. P. 
Aunspaugh. Funeral services at residence, 217 Annex 
avenue, near Bryan street, at 10 o’clock Monday morning. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Sunday, Feb. 9, 1896.] 


Houston, Texas, July 25, 1896. 
Mr. Ricnarp Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR :— 

Owing to circumstances, I have neglected to testify to my sister’s 
experience with the crystal. Each time she saw anything in the 
crystal, she spoke to me of it and in the description of the pale- 
faced lady we both recognized a friend. 

For some time she has been unable to see anything in it. 

Very sincerely, 
Louisa MERIWETHER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, by W. Y. EVANS WEN'z, M. A. 
Stanford University, California, and Docteur es Lettres Uni- 
versity of Rennes, Brittany. B.Sc. Jesus College Oxon. Henry 
Frowde. Oxford University Press, London, Oxford Press, 
London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne, 1911. 


This is a most important work for all psychic researchers. We 
cannot review it with justice here because it would take much space 
to consider it fully. The work covers the historical questions in con- 
nection with the beliefs in fairies, black magic, witchcraft, and 
psychic research. The latter part of the book devotes much space to 
the work of the Societies and individuals that have been interested 
in psychic phenomena. It is a most scholarly work and tho it is not 
devoted to collecting facts for proving survival in any respect, the 
author is remarkably sympathetic with that view of the phenomena. 
In fact, it is clear that he accepts that hypothesis in explanation of 
the facts, but as his chief desire is to ascertain the history and the 
facts about the beliefs in fairies and other beliefs that have long been 
relegated to the limbo of superstition, he does not engage in scientific 
controversy. It is interesting to see that he treats fairies as the 
equivalent of spirits, whether regarded as discarnate human spirits 
or as of a non-human order. He notes that, in some instances, 
various peoples have regarded them as human in nature and so the 
souls of the dead. The importance of that fact lies in the unity 
which the author can give to all the alleged phenomena of the 
“supernatural”. I think he rightly treats the stories about fairies 
as evidence of some belief in the “ supernatural ”, closely allied to 
animism and spiritualism, among peoples who take them seriously 
and it matters not whether the belief is defensible or not. It is not 
wholly severed from the tendencies encouraged by psychic research. 
The author is not touched by any superstitious views on the subject, 
but takes a strictly scientific view of the whole subject and is not 
above cataloguing the stories of very ignorant people as evidence of 
their status and ideas, while the facts are excellent evidence of the 
gap between folk-lore and the established results of psychic research. 
The savage and uneducated can hardly be blamed for distorted ideas 
about the real or alleged “ supernatural”, as they are not equipped 
to see the facts in any but the most superficial way. While psychic 
research takes the incredibilities out of them, it gives them at least 
a modicum of truth in ideas not suspected or comprehensible by the 
uneducated. 

All psychic researchers would find the work under review a very 
helpful one in the study of primitive ideas, but they must read it, not 
as proof of any theory of the soul, but as a historical examination of 
the facts regarding beliefs which can no longer be defended in the 
old conception of them. 
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There Are no Dead, by SopuHir RADForD DE MEISSNER. Sherman 
French and Company, Boston, 1912. 


Mrs. de Meissner, with whom Dr. Hodgson had much corre- 
spondence regarding her experiences and whom the present reviewer 
knows in the same way, has put together a large number of these 
experiences which came in various ways into a little book of 116 
pages. Mrs. de Meissner has been connected by marriage with Rus- 
sian officials and is herself an intelligent woman of good social stand- 
ing. Her experiences would commend themselves at once as free 
from the ordinary suspicion of deception or trickery, whatever other 
explanation we might choose to give them. Readers need not raise 
these questions in connection with them. So far as honesty and in- 
telligence goes with the narration of personal experiences, there is 
nothing more to be desired. But the rigidly scientific man would ask 
for other credentials to the accuracy of the narrative, to say nothing 
of the supposed supernormal nature of the facts. That Mrs. de 
Meissner knows and recognizes, so that it can hardly be a criticism 
to remark the fact. She is simply telling her experiences as she 
recorded them at the time. They would require much more to make 
them stand the scrutiny of the sceptic, but that may be waived for 
the importance of having those experiences on record regardless of 
their scientific limitations. They may be at least a part of such 
records as challenge more serious effort to determine their meaning. 


For those who can read the book intelligently it is worth while, 
but it must be with a judgment that will discriminate between what 
may probably be supernormal and what is subliminal matrix. No 
doubt many will read it with a tendency to accept the whole of it 
because the honesty of the reporter cannot be questioned. But in 
this they will be making the mistake which many readers of literature 
in this field commit ; namely, accept the whole contents of the alleged 
messages, when the probable fact is that they are but fragments in- 
tromitted into a dreaming subconscious. For instance, Mrs. de 
Meissner purports to get messages from Dr. Hodgson. They are in 
fact wholly uncharacteristic of him. He appears in them to be an 
orthodox believer in the divinity of Christ and doctrines of atone- 
ment. Such a belief was far from describing him in life. You may 
say—and perhaps believers in orthodoxy would welcome it—that he 
may have learned the truth since his death. But he shows no such 
tendency in other cases where he does give evidence of his identity 
and deep traits of character. Besides, it is apparent with other 
alleged communicators through Mrs. de Meissner that they too have 
this orthodox flavor in their messages, and one is led to suspect that 
it is the bias of Mrs. de Meissner’s subconscious. Whether we sup- 
pose that Dr. Hodgson has ever communicated or not, this contra- 
diction in the nature of what he has communicated through various 
mediums and psychically qualified persons is an important fact which 
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justifies the cautiousness of scientific men in accepting the hypothesis 
of spirits. And if accepted it must be with some power to discrim. 
inate in the real or alleged evidence. 

But it is precisely this indication of subliminal coloring that seems 
to the present reviewer to be the important thing in this little book 
Psychic researchers have too often selected the striking incidents 
and made out an impressive case which would have been much less so 
had we seen the chaff in which it was imbedded. This policy of 
selection does much to make scientific men turn away when they fail 
to find such striking evidence as appears in psychic reports. Hence, 
whatever judgment the severely scientific man may pass on the non- 
evidential matter in this book, I am glad it is included in the record. 
We shall never understand the limitations of this work and of the 
supernormal until we spend as much study on the chaff as we do on 
the wheat. We must compare the subliminals of many psychics to 
find a gauge for determining the conditions under which any com- 
munication with a transcendental world is possible. Hence, I think 
this little book may have much value for the right-minded student 
who is not seeking evidence so much as he is trying to understand 
the conditions under which evidence must come, or does come 
very often. 

The book is not written for the scientific critic, but avowedly to 
help those who desire to know of a future life, and hence it must not 
be judged too much by scientific standards. I think, however, it 
would have been well to have explained a little more fully how the 


experiences occurred. It would have been more favorable had the 
art of book-making been recognized. 
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